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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows the new building of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Framingham, Massachusetts, which was 
dedicated September 17. We are indebted to the “Framing- 
ham News” for the use of this picture. 


Robert S. Wolley, one of our young ministers, is pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Henderson, New York. 
Mr. Wolley discusses Crisis-Present Day in the light of the. 
ethics of democracy, “Freedom is everybody’s business.” 


Robert T. Dick, minister of our Bristol, New York, 
church, sent us the most interesting story of the Bristol 
Universalist Church Lord’s Acre project. This co-operative 
work of Universalist laymen enabled the church not only 
substantially to help meet its own local expenses but also 
to pay two hundred dollars into the Unified Appeal of The 


Universalist Church of America. 


Jerome Hall, professor of law in Indiana University, de- | 
livered an important address at the Commencement of | 
Meadville Theological School last June in which he dealt 
with the vital relationship between religion and law. Law 
and Religion is the text of this interesting address. 


The editor reports on his Journey into Dixie where, with } 
the Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, he preached in Georgia } 
and taught at the Southern Universalist Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama. 


San Fernando Liberals Build Their Church is the proof } 
that loyal laymen and laywomen can perform miracles by | 
intelligent co-operation and persistent industry. 


George Lawrence Parker, one time minister of the British 
American Church in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and for } 
years minister of the First Parish Church, Duxbury, Massa- | 
chusetts, stands us all on our heads to get a fresh look at an | 
old perspective in J Would Surrender if . . . 
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In the Hearts of Christlike Men 


ale from Providence, Rhode Island, 

Mr. Albert I. Russell has written the following 
St in connection with our editorial on the 
Massachusetts Universalist suit against Radio 
Station WLAW. The station management refused 
to allow the Rev. Kenneth Patton to broadcast a 
sermon entitled Js Jesus Risen last Easter Sunday. 
The sermon was one in a regular series of broadcasts 
contracted for by the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 

In the current issue of The Christian Leader, 
the editorial on, How Important Is This Radio 
Case? interested me and also the article by 
Dana E. Klotzle. 

I have been a Universalist for the last sixty- 
five years and it always was my impression that 
we accepted, with no question, the fact that 
Jesus arose from the tomb on Easter Sunday, 
and I am interested in knowing why one of 
our ministers had expressed doubt at this time. 
Can you inform me? 

First of all, it should be clearly held in mind that 
the issue in this case is neither Mr. Patton nor the 
content of the sermon. It should also be noted in 
passing that the distinguished men who heard the 
case recently in the United States District Court of 
Appeal (none of whom are Universalists) found 
nothing frivolous nor scandalous nor irreverent in 
the text of that sermon, and so stated. 

The issue is not Patton nor Patton’s theories. 
The issue lies in the straightforward question of 
whether religious minorities are to have broadcast- 
ing rights under law or are to remain at the mercy 
of local station managements. 

Mr. Russell asks, “why one of our ministers ex- 

essed doubt” about the resurrection of Jesus. 
Mr. Patton did express doubt about the theory of 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. In this, he was 
presenting no new or original position. For at least 


be: 1950 


a hundred years, scholars and studious clergymen 
of many Protestant denominations have engaged 
in research and discussion of the nature of the 
events that gave rise to the resurrection stories in 
the Christian Gospels. Indeed, this kind of specula- 
tion is almost as old as Christianity itself. In the 
second century of our era, Christendom was almost 
torn apart by proponents of a physical versus a 
spiritual resurrection of Jesus. 

In the nineteenth century, reverent, careful, 
scientific study of the fragmentary and conflicting 
scriptural accounts of the resurrection stories still 
left Christendom in doubt regarding the actual 
events. Dogmatists continued to present a religion 
and a scheme of salvation based on the physical 
resurrection of Jesus. But the trend was in another 
direction. Common sense, combined with historical 
perspective and scientific research, presented a 
religion based on the eternal resurrection of the 
spirit of Jesus in the minds and hearts of men in 
every generation. During the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, this interpretation spread wide- 
ly in all branches of Protestant Christendom. 

Scholars, who were as reverent as they were 
profound, came to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible ever to know exactly what events happened 
on that first Easter morning. All that we can know 
for certain is that a little band of beaten men and 
women, friends and followers of Jesus, who had 
been completely shattered by the death of their 
beloved leader, was suddenly transformed from 
timid, fearful creatures into cheerful and indom- 
itable messengers of a gospel of universal brother- 
hood under God. (“In Christ, there is neither Greek 
nor barbarian.”) This, the first Christians became 
because they somehow discovered that Jesus had 
not died. He lived in them! They felt his living 
presence when they thought of him. In what manner 
this great truth was made known to them, we do 
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not know and cannot know. But the presence of 
the living spirit of Jesus in his first followers is the 
great event of Christian history. “It is Christ that 
worketh in you,” said Paul to his hearers over and 
over again. 

Nineteenth century Protestantism began to see 
that the gospel was not theories about Jesus, but the 
living spirit of Jesus, living and working in the 
minds and hearts of men and women. In arriving 
at this position, liberal scholars of all churches 
contributed. In the Universalist church, the dis- 
tinguished and internationally recognized New 
Testament scholar, Orello Cone, for years a teacher 
at the Theological School of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, was a leader, calling men away from barren 
speculation about Jesus to devotion to the flaming 
spirit of Jesus. 

Twentieth century Christendom, alas, under the 
impact of wars and social upheavals, has retagated 
from this position and turns back now to the blind 
alley of superstition and ancient dogma. This is a 
betrayal of the only gospel that can save men from 
the hells of this world, the shining gospel of the 
spirit of Jesus in the hearts and minds of men. 

The much maligned and misunderstood sermon 
by Patton puts questions that no professed liberal 
can dodge and keep his spiritual integrity. “Is 
Jesus risen? . . . He is if you are a maker of peace. 
He is if you love your enemy, if you forgive and 
labor to make things right between you and your 
brothers. He is if you have conquered hatred in 
your heart and replaced it with love . . . Jesus is 
risen if people look at you and are reminded some- 
what of Jesus in the way you live.” 


LIBERAL THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
IN THE SOUTH 


NIVERSALIST churches in the South are in 

need of more ministers. As things now are, they 
will continue to be in need of ministers and that need 
will increase in the not too distant future. Our 
present training program in Universalist seminaries 
does not promise early relief. This is not the fault of 
the schools, but of the total situation. 

In the past, southern students trained in the 
North have too often stayed in the North after their 
courses were completed. This will not change much 
in the foreseeable future. 

We do not pretend to have a solution for this 
problem but we do believe that the whole fellowship 
should take immediate practical steps to find a 
solution. One of these days, there will be urgent 
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need for Universalist ministers to take over several 
rural circuits of two or more churches in the deep 
South. Where will we find the ministers who are 
equipped for this work? Such men must know 
farming and the folk ways of farm people. They will 
not come from northern schools whose major bent is 
training ministers for urban or semi-urban churches. 

We suggest that our southern Universalists take 
the initiative, work out and propose to the Central 
Fellowship Committee, our theological schools, 
and the Universalist Church Commission on the 
Ministry, a plan for training southern ministers i” 
the South. A case in point is that of a young lay- 
aman referred elsewhere in this aumber, o is 
preaching in a southern church. He is a college 
graduate, married, and the father of children. He 
does not need nor does he have time or resources 
to take a full theological school course. He does 
sneed some training before.ordination. We believe 
such training could be given in his own region and 
while he is on the job. 

Why not a fresh and realistic approach to che 


problem of staffing our rural southern churches? 
: 


AMERICANS DO NOT NEED OR WANT 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS | 


E AGREE with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt that 

the American people “‘are capable of meeting 
the menace of communism and standing on theit 
own feet” without the aid of special anti-communist 
laws which introduce some of the worst features q 
communism into this country. 

The bill just passed in the Senate providing con- 
centration camps into which communists. and 
suspected communists are to be confined without 
trial in the event of war or the threat of war is 2 
thoroughly bad piece of legislation. That the 
measure went through by a vote of seventy to sevel 
is alarming. Either our Senators have taken leave 
of their senses and succumbed completely te 
hysteria or they are playing dangerous politics ir 
this election year. In either case, the results wil} 
surely be disastrous unless this totalitarian tren¢ 
in government is quickly reversed. 

Only a government that fears and distrusts | 
citizens resorts to arbitrary arrest and confinemen 
of men and women. Do the gentlemen of ow 
Congress so fear thé few communists among ou 
millions that they willingly cancel fundamenta 
American civic safeguards? Do they distrust thi 
rank and file of us so greatly that they are willin 
to hold the threat of concentration camps over th 
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heads of the American people? 

The action of the Senate seems to answer both 
questions affirmatively. 

We say no government that professes to be a 

vernment “of the people, by the people, and for 

e people” and whose officials are intelligent, 
honest, and alert, has either the need or the justifi- 
cation for setting up the machinery of concentra- 
tion camps. All history testifies to the sobering 
fact that no government on earth can be trusted 
with such a great measure of arbitrary power. 

Distinguished American jurists, whose integrity 
is above reproach, have testified that we now have 
on our statute books ample law for dealing with 
subversive and traitorous persons or groups. The 
Smith-McCarran act is therefore not only danger- 
ous, but also unnecessary. 

We fervently hope the American people will 
demand of their legislators a sustaining of the 
promised presidential veto of this iniquitous, 
totalitarian legislation. 


FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM 
THE CITY CHURCH, a publication of the 


“ Federal Council Commission on the Urban 
Church, comments on “some curious contradic- 
tions” in urban American Protestantism. There are 
in our cities Italian Baptist and Methodist, Congre- 
gational and other denominational units. Yet in 
the same cities, where regional population changes 
occur, the local white or native American church 
moves out instead of adapting by taking the new 
population into membership. 

The future of urban American Protestantism of 
ail varieties depends on a radical shift that can 
“capture the allegiance of those generations who 
have no roots in historic ‘white’ Protestant America 
and have lost the roots they had in other cultures 
and other faiths.’ 


OUR SUMMER OVERSEAS WORK 


TH WORK CAMP unit of six young American 
* Universalists under the leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ulrich has returned safely from Druhvald, 
Germany, where they spent the summer working 
with and for German civilian youth. 

_ The team of workers sent to England this summer 
to help out in the work of our British summer 
center at Royhill has also returned safely. 

| Both groups carried the gospel of Universalism 
in work and personal relations. All Universalists 


can be proud of our overseas workers, all of whom 
did their jobs under Spartan conditions and in part 
or totally at their own expense. 

A full report of both these splendid projects will 
appear in The Christian Leader in the near future. 


THE ROOT EVIL? 
A WISE man probes deep into the source of 


much of our trouble with this dual query. 
“Ordinarily, we ask only ome question instead of 
two when we think in terms of our possessions. 
We ask: ‘What will my possessions do for me? 
The deeper, more pertinent question is: ‘What are 
my possessions doing fo me?” ” 
Well, what are our possessions doing #o all of us 
personally, nationally, internationally? 


A GREAT UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN 


A group of Universalist people were recently 
being shown the study of the late Negro educator, 
Booker T. Washington. This room is a veritable 
shrine in the midst of the campus of Tuskegee 
now a large and first class college level educational 
institution. The room contains many interesting 
mementos of the founder of Tuskegee. On the 
walls hang the photographs of many prominent 
great and near-great folk who were friends and 
admirers of Dr. Washington. Among these are two 
former Presidents of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. 

In the place of honor over the mantle is a large 
framed picture of Horace Greeley. Why is Mr. 
Greeley given such prominence? Because this loyal 
Universalist layman not only stood by his principles 
as an editor in advocating a fair deal for colored 
Americans, but also because as a man he gave 
practical and continuous help to the cause of better 
social status and educational opportunities for 
Negroes. 

Horace Greeley was that kind of a man because 
he was a real Universalist. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


The Central Planning Council of The Universalist 
Church of America met at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 13. This daylong session 
of staff members, board members and a representa- 
tive of our Ministers’ Association made policies and 
plans in the democratic manner of Universalists. 
The over-all interests of the whole church were 
considered first, last and always. 
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Crisis—Present Day 
Robert S. Wolley 


The wise man does not expose himself needlessly to danger, since 
there are few things for which he cares sufficiently; but he is will- 
ing, in great crises, to give even his life—knowing that under 
certain conditions it is not worth while to live. 


ON THIS very day the freedom of millions of 
the earth’s peoples is being wantonly de- 
stroyed. And yet in this land of traditional freedom, 
Christian people are turning their backs to the 
heroic fight for preservation of life and liberty being 
waged by the struggling, swirling masses. 

A few days ago Korea was a place somewhere in 
the west of little interest and less consequence. 
China was a land of backward people barely sur- 
viving in the culture of centuries ago. Iran, Fin- 
land, Turkey were just names from an eighth grade 
course in geography. Germany, Japan, Italy, we 
remembered with clouded minds for who can help 
but absorb some of the names of current history. 
Gas chambers and salt boxes were the barbaric 
devices of the dim past. Rationing, price ceilings, 
wage controls were sacrifices to be compared with 
death. 

To the average American, President Truman’s 
commitment of the American people to protect and 
fight for the two year old republic of Korea came as 
a shocking surprise. Most Americans had become 
secure in their disbelief that “‘this is the best of all 
possible worlds”. Now they find themselves faced 
with the possibilities of an all-out war. Perhaps it 
is time to examine our responsibilities both as a 
democratic nation and as a Christian people. 

Most preachers, I am sure, have preached as I 
have that never can man attain the heights to which 
he strives through the use of force and violence. War 
is force and violence. And regardless of how “‘local”’ 
the present situation in Korea may appear, it con- 
tains the elements of a war. If we approve of the 
use of force in standing up to aggressive commun- 
ism, if we support the use of American troops on 
the battlefield, if we cheer when the flag of the 
United Nations is flown in battle, are we being 
false to our beliefs and contradicting our Christian 
principles? I believe we are not. 

“A certain man was going down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho; and he fell among thieves, which both 
stripped him and beat him. . .”. There is much to 
be said for the question which Jesus asks about the 
three who saw the half dead traveler. Certainly the 
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—Aristotle 


priest was not living his religion. Or was he living 
his religion of negatives? The Levite did not act 
the part of the good citizen. Or was he of the weak 
status quo? It was the Samaritan who acted the 
part, who did the deed of kindness. Too often we 
carry analogies to extremes. Still, a religious im 
perative is given the question, “Which of these 
three, thinkest thou, proves neighbor unto him that 
fell among the robbers?” Without burdening the 
analogy Americans have been notorious priests and 
Levites. In the world-realm our Christian denom- 
inations have been of other-worldly dogmas and 
“do not” doctrines. We have been an isolationist 
nation. And there are those forces among us whe 
would return to these positions. As unfortunate, as 
it may be in the minds of many, the fact has been 
vividly experienced that nothing but world knowl- 
edge and appreciation will suffice if man is long to 
endure. When in a free country so many fail ta 
realize the responsibilities of world citizenship 
there is something wrong with the machinery: 
perhaps even the spirit—of democratic America. 


II 
Every man is to be regarded as an absolute 
end in himself; and it 1s a crime against the 
dignity that belongs to him as a human 
being, to use him as a mere means for some 
external purpose. 
— Kant 


The bonds of religion and democracy are se 
closely knit in many a man’s eye that he fails to see 
democracy existing without the values of religion. 
Democracy promises to all men the opportunity to 
develop their talents to the fullest of their ability 
It offers them the right of free speech, the right c 
choice in religion, the right to justice regardless a 
color or tongue or nation. Democracy is based on 
one’s highest spiritual values. Free men desire the 
best which they can conceive and are not easy 
unless they are striving to bring the best into 
existence. 

Our American democracy was founded upon thé 
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dreams of a f 

eams of a few courageous men and women who 
dared to endure the hardships of both man and 
nature. They were searchers after a way of life 
which would guarantee liberty and happiness. Few 
men have found that way of life; many have 
thought they found it, only to be swept back into 
the dark abyss of the pawn molded and enslaved 
by a human machine calculated to destroy. The 


few who found freedom began to loose it as others 
lost theirs. As a piece of beautiful land is cheapened 
by the presence of an ugly slum or a dirty railroad 
yard, so is one’s freedom lessened in the presence 
of slavery. 

We are democratic people. We are free people. 
But our freedom and our democracy are lessened 
because our neighbors are enslaved. Our neighbors 
are pawns in the hands of dictators who threaten to 
suck the lifeblood from the veins of freedom. In our 
false security we are letting them by failing to free 
the imprisoned. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 


because. . . he hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives . . . to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. . ” Freedom is everybody's business. 


It must be constantly and consciously pursued else 
it will slip from our grasp and the spritual develop- 
ment of man come to aught. Too many of us take 
freedom for granted. But who would not feel a sense 
of shame, as I was made to feel a few days ago, 
when one of my fellow workers proudly showed me 
his “first papers.” So proud was he of his achieve- 
ment that any excuse was a call to display the 
documents. He knew me not as a minister, but 
simply as someone to talk to during boat trips to 
and from the Island. There is one phrase of his 
conversation still ringing in my ears. It came in 
imperfect English, but I remember it as this: 
“TI cried when I bent to serve the state, but I 
dreamed and I hoped and I prayed. The tears still 
come when I think of those I left behind, and I tell 
you man was made to be free.” 

Man was made to be free. Those of us who 
believe in the dignity of man and the worth of all 
human persons will find a religious tone in that 
affirmation from a Polish immigrant. Perhaps we 
will feel a sense of guilt in taking our freedom too 
lightly. How many times must we hear the cry 
before we will act? How often must we repeat our 
history by hearing’the cry too late or not hearing it 
at all? This is a time to dare to follow our con- 
victions that every man is worth saving, and no 
“man is worth his salt who is not ready at all times 
to risk his body, to risk his well-being, to risk his 
life, in a great cause” of freedom. 


‘October, 1950 


Ill 

When we come to realize the nature of the 
conflict and the issues that are at stake, we 
too will know that we have still to fullfill 
our promises to mankind. We will know 
that now, more truly than when Lincoln 
spoke, “we shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope of earth.” 

—Henry Steele Commager 

“Patriotic” people are storing up reserves for the 
crises. Sugar, soap, canned goods are disappearing 
into the recesses of dark closets and cellar store- 
rooms. (How selfish are the “‘free’” people.) 
“‘Worldly-minded”’ people are asking just why the 
United States should fight when there is no return. 
(How stupid they show themselves to be.) Or why 
we are flying the “foreign” United Nations flag 
when only American troops are fighting the battle. 
(These are Christian people who believe there is but 
one God and that all men are the sons of God.) 

Regardless of the religious commandments to 
love thy neighbor, to show kindness, to do for 
others as we would expect them to do for us, some 
“Christian” people are content to let the weak 
suffer. Aside from the religious viewpoint there 
seems to be a common sense position based (if upon 
nothing more than pure selfishness) upon the neces- 
sity of living in liberty. 

If only to protect ourselves from the advances of 
enslavement is cause enough to fight the militant 
beginning of what appears as a serious threat to our 
security. One gentleman, with that “dog eat dog 
and devil take the hindmost”’ attitude, expressed 
the feelings of many when he forcefully put forth 
his position in this manner: “I don’t give a 
for any slant-eyed foreigners. I say let every man 
stand on his own front porch with a shot gun and 
protect himself. And to hell with him if he can’t.” 
The fallacy here lies not so much in the sentiment 
as in the action. It was with some degree of satis- 
faction that I remembered this man’s troubles a 
couple of years ago. At that time he called numer- 
ous people to help him; minister, lawyers, neighbors. 
Each man for himself? We could sooner reach out 
and touch the moon. Our lives are built on group 
foundations; families, neighborhoods, towns and 
cities, countries, and the world-community. We 
are not hermit animals each able to live in his little 
shell. Our well-being is found in the well-being of 
our fellows. We band together to combat disease. 
We depend upon the corporate life to provide our 
daily needs. And through the community, family 
or world, we find our freedom, or lose it. 
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Life is growing more complex in that we have 
become a part of a larger group. Methods of com- 
munication, ‘of travel, of protection have brought 
the peoples of the world closer together in the 
realms of time and personal goals. As the happiness 
of the family depends upon the happiness of its 
members, so the happiness of the world depends 
upon the happiness of its citizens. Disaster strikes 
every heart and disease becomes the concern of all. 
And when, as now, a portion of the world family 
desires to rule with cruel might the rest of the race, 
it cuts deep into the hearts of all people. It becomes 
our concern. It threatens our liberty. It challenges 
our rights to be free. And for our own well-being as 
well as the well-being of others we are compelled 
by our convictions and beliefs in the right of man 
to abundant life to face the machine of dictatorship. 


IV 

The United States is the richest, and, both 

actually and potentially, the most powerful 

state on the globe. She has much to give to 

the world; indeed, to her hands is chiefly en- 

trusted the shaping of the future. If democ- 

racy in the broadest and truest sense is to 

survive, it will be mainly because of her 

guardianship. 

—Lord Tweedsmuir 
Americans have been committed to the task of 
preserving freedom in a far away land. In reality 
we are preserving our own freedom. But our re- 
sponsibility is more than the sending of troops to 
drive the invader from the land. We have a re- 
sponsibility at home, and it consists in more than 
refraining from hoarding or making huge war-profits 
at the expense of others. War does not teach 
democracy. The paradox of using force to save 
liberty is that even a democratic state may become 
so powerful as to lose sight of its mission. Our 
responsibility weighs heavy in teaching both our- 
selves and our neighbors what true democracy is. 
And we can accomplish that only through action. 
While fighting for freedom in distant Korea, we must 
continue to fight for freedom in America. Countless 
times foreign countries have pointed accusing 
fingers at our treatment of the Negro, the Jew, and 
the minorities of all descriptions. We have not 
reached the full flower of freedom even in our own 
country. Our responsibility begins here. And it 
continues throughout all the world. We must show 
that democracy can bring to mankind the dreams 
of his youth and the hopes of his old age. Only you 


who make democracy work can do that. Democracy 
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is a tool to be used for the benefit of the race. It is a 
method of government designed to give life, liberty 
and happiness to all who desire them. These are its 
promises, and to fulfill them its values must be 
spiritual values. They must be high, as the stars are 
high, and though you will never succeed in touching 
them with your hands, you choose them as yout 
guides, and follow them until you reach you 
destiny. 


A MINISTER TO HIS PEOPLE 


We shall gather for the church service next 
Sunday morning conscious that the national at 
mosphere is heavy with fear and “dangerously 
pessimistic.” To meet this I would suggest— 

That there be no quarantine of religion. 

That the basic principles of the fatherhood of 
and the brotherhood of man be applied to every 
situation as a test of our fidelity. | 

That we maintain a wholesome cynicism respect 
ing the spiritual effectiveness even of wars waged in 
so-called righteous cause. 

That we maintain a sturdy individualism in our 
religious faith and refuse to go hunting with the 
pack who seek to guard righteousness with tar and 
feathers. 

That above all we give added support to the 
church which in our case shall be maintained as a 
instrument of peace and good will. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
—Wi.iam J. Arms 


Ministers of Music—Choir of the First Univer 
salist Church of Rochester, N. Y. 
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ay HE Bristol, N. Y., Universalist Church, like 
many in rural America today, has launched’ 
a “Lord’s Acre” program. The first harvest came 
when twelve acres of wheat were combined and 
marketed. The above picture was taken on-the day 
of the harvest and shows the farm equipment of 
Gordon T. Allen on the field. Mr. Allen, who is 
seated on his tractor, is clerk of the Bristol Church. 
Rarl A. Pestle, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
is shown tying off the bags of wheat as it is threshed. 
His young son, Gary, is with him on the combine. 
The land on which the wheat was sown is the 
property of Mr. Pestle, who rented it to the church 
for the nominal return of three bushels of wheat 
per acre. 

The sign which publicized the “Lord’s Acre” 
roject was the handiwork and contribution of 
Wilfrid Ward, a member of the church. The sign 
§ strategically situated along Route 20-A, and 
brought the project to the attention of many 
travelers this past summer. 
| There will be another “‘Lord’s Acre” harvest this 
all for the benefit of the church, for the men have 
ilso been at work on eight acres of beans. The 
jeans are growing on the property of Mrs. John 
Jooper, above Bristol Center. At this writing, the 
Top is reported to be coming along nicely. 
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In its origin the “Lord’s Acre” program was 
carried on by individual church members, each one 
setting aside one acre of land, and all profit made on 
that acre was given to the church. Often these 
gifts are for special projects and undertakings of 
the church, over and above the regular budgeted 
expenses. The group projects, such as these spon- 
sored by the men of the Bristol Church, are the 
more common today. More than twenty different 
men, and a sizable following of young boys, have 
given their time and the use of their implements . 

The acreage yield was forty bushels, giving a 
total yield of about four hundred and eighty bushels. 
All but about one hundred bushels was sold at 
one dollar and ninety cents per bushel. The total 
amount received was seven hundred and forty dol- 
lars. A check in this amount has been turned over 
to the church treasurer. The remaining one hundred 
bushels will go for seed for another crop this fall, 
and to Mr. Pestle for the use of the land. The only 
cash outlay was the eighty-four dollars spent for 
fertilizer. Practically all of the seed was donated by 
area farmers. The work and the use of farm ma- 
chinery was the contribution of the men. The finan- 
cial gain from this project will go into current and 
general expenses for the church. 

Rosert T. Dick 
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I Would Surrender IE -- - 


George Lawrence Parker 


Hokatto often invited me to go along with him 
on what he called his expeditions of art. More 
frequently I called them his nature-scraping esca- 
pades, styling him an amateur painter. 

“No”, he protested, “only an immature painter. 
I never expect to copy exactly what I see in nature, 
but even to us immature fellows, nature has bits of 
herself to reveal, even as she did to the great ones 
from Titian to Whistler. For myself, the fun of 
painting is the fun of growing up”. 

“You know”, I said, “that’s just like faith in 
God”’. 

“TJ don’t know much about faith in God”, he 
answered, “I’m among the uncertain ones, perhaps 
even among the doubters”. 

We were sitting at the edge of a cove on the Cape 
Cod coast. The sand dunes stretched out to a 
clear blue sea which was dancing and shining as if 
the sky had poured out a million truck loads of 
amethysts and diamonds. Back of us were tall 
white pines, waving out to ocean and sky, 

“Why is it, Horatio, that I so often see you turn 
your head almost upside-down to look at your 
scenery before you transfer it to your canvas? 
Sometimes you even look backward through your 
knees. Does that help you to get a clearer view?” 

“Of course it does. Our eyes see everything up- 
side-down until the inner mirror straightens them 
up for the brain; the reversed position helps a lot 
but its rather tiresome, so I’ll rest a bit”. He sat 
lazily down beside me. 

“That too’, I said, “sounds much like faith in 
God. I also get a new view when I put my faith in 
reverse, crook my neck spiritually, so to speak.” 

“Well, I don’t quite get you’, he replied, “but go 
on anyhow. How do you clarify faith by trans- 
versal? I thought faith had direct vision’’. 

“Yes, sometimes, but not always by any means. 
That great painter of God-pictures, St. Paul, 
affirms that ‘now we see through a glass darkly, 
then face to face’... Something like your crook- 
neck method, on an invisible coastline. I too, just 
for myself, have lately been trying the upside-down 
system. Like you, I am an immature painter, 
hoping to grow up as you said”. 

Horatio’s easel and brushes lay at his side. He 
waited as if expecting me to go on; so I did. 

“T see our present moral and spiritual situation 
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something like this, both personally and for the 
current world of puzzled peoples and nations. 
Humanity has reached the point where it declares 
that its eyes are open, a claim practiced in most of 
our ordinary thinking. As the old book of Genesis 
says, ‘We have eaten of the tree of life, and our 
eyes are open; we are as gods, knowing good and 
evil’. With our advancing knowledge and power 
we have come to a state of self-consciousness never 
before equalled in man’s history. The Greeks 
approached the same high level of self-knowledge 
but lost it through pure speculation, instead of 
putting it into action. Their world piteously failed 
them at the critical juncture, at that point where, 
as Thomas Carlyle said, ‘Doubt of whatever kind 
can be ended by action alone’. Jesus said the same 
thing in his great law, ‘If any man will do my will; 
he shall know of the doctrine’. John Bunyan de. 


clared of faith that ‘practice’ is the whole nub of 
the matter. Isn’t it true that no theory of art is 
ever understood by anyone who never tries to paint 
a picture’’? . 
* “Yes, of course”, Horatio replied slowly, but 
with some sign of interest, ‘““but go on and see where 
ou come out”’. 
“Well, in this self-conscious age of ours, we appear 
to have laid all our cards on the table, if I may use 
that crude figure of speech. In other words, we are 
challenging God while all the while we have small 
confidence that there is any God to accept our dare. 
That is the serious situation of the present moment. 
Even those who put their trust in science fail to 
hear men like Jeans, Eddington, and Compton; 
these men report that from the far edges of the 
known universe there comes back a response, and 
that that response is more like the voice of a Living 
Personality than like the voice of a mechanical 
contrivance. The reversed position lacks, indeed 
the full warmth of assured devotional faith; I don’t 
wish to keep the upside-down posture for any great! 
length of time; but it does help to make a unity 
out of what seems to be a divided landscape. 
“When I thus bring together the measureless) 
outer world of nature and the equally measureless| 
world of the soul, Horatio, I face the question 
‘What pressure would force me to give up faith i 
God, what clarity of science would be a sufficien 
substitute for the soul’s testimony’ ?”’ 
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“And your reversed position helps you answer 
that final question?” Horatio was looking thought- 
fully out to the infinite sea; he listened. 

“Yes”, I replied, “it does help. The inquiry, 
‘Is there a God’, takes on a new form. I no longer 
ask, ‘Is there a God’, but ‘Is God there’? An infant 
does not ask, ‘Is there a mother’? but ‘Is Mother 
there’? I don’t chase God into a corner and say 
‘Now I’ve got you’. I don’t go window-shopping 
in the hope of ‘finding something that suits me’. 
Rather than this, I hear the sea of existence say, 
‘it is not in me’. I find the certainty of Francis 
Thompson’s apparent doubt— 

‘I tempted all his servitors but to find 

My own betrayal in their constancy, 

In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 

Their traitorus trueness, and their loyal 
deceit, 

Still with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 

Came on the following feet 

And a voice above their beat— 

‘Nought shelters thee, who wilt not shelter 
Me’.” 

Horatio’s hand, I noticed, kept time and rhythm 
with the poet’s music, as he said, “Its all like search- 
ing the landscape for a picture, when the best one 
of all is staring you in the face, isn’t it? 

“Exactly”, I replied. “We fling our questions 
into space, ‘Is there a God’, while all the while 
space is trying to say, ‘Without God I couldn’t be 
space. ‘Whither shall I flee from his Presence? 
If ascend up into heaven, He is there; if I make my 
bed in hell, behold, He is there’. Most of our teas- 
ings about space and time are like the impossible 
questions that a child puts to his father. To the 
child the father ought to know the answers, but the 
father knows he does not know. But most of our 
hesitations are packed with certainty if we use the 
kind of faith that works through processes and not 
through spasms. Goethe expresses this process- 
faith when he says, 

‘Thus at the loom of time I ply 

And weave for God the garment thou seest 

Him by.’ 

“In other words, faith is not a story told over and 
Over again, age after age, by creeds; nor a spasm- 
story based on some novel sensational discovery 
about God. Faith is the muscular growth, by 
practice and by exercise, of the spiritual forces 
within us. Our modern faith has nearly lost the 
creative instinct. It is rusty from disuse. We are 
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trying to put out a sweeping forest fire with a 
village fire engine. We wonder why the ‘old thing’ 
won't extinguish our frightful problems of today! 
Then we try toy pistols like pseudo-science, psy- 
chology, success, prosperity, atomistic analysis, 
abolition of poverty, armed security, and the whole 
long list! We are a wild hunting party, with our 
popguns and toy pistols! And to relieve the tedious- 
ness of our hunting, we bring along our picnic 
feasts and amusements of jazz, dog races, uncon- 
trolled radio, vulgarity of many movies, and cease- 
less searching for entertainment. These are our 
hunting horns! God has to run away from them in 
order to preserve His treasures for the generations 
of souls unborn.” 

“But”, interrupted Horatio, ‘‘you might mention 
that true art is a pathway higher than all of these.” 

“Faith”, I answered, “is the greatest of all arts; 
in it is the supreme genius of living, ‘Every Man’s 
Genius’ as an American writer called it some years 
ago. Faith is the basic drive of the universe, not a 
slogan, not a quack cure; ‘by faith were the worlds 
made’, says the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


“I would surrender faith in God if any other dis- 
coverable law would assure me of my own integrity, 
would certify that life is not a madman’s dream, 
would convince me that men are not blind mice 
caught in a cage. I find no such assurances ex- 
cept in the concept of faith. If we should make an 
exchange for some other principle, what would we 
have? Nothing but a new challenge to a faith 
novel in expression, perhaps, but still demanding a 
confidence in things that lie beyond proof. The 
hands might be the hands of Esau, but the voice 
would be the voice of Jacob. 

“Further, Horatio, I would surrender faith in 
God, if I could see, in history, any one man who 
made such an exchange and gained thereby peace, 
self-expression, contentment, growth, and light in 
the darkness. I see only One Man who was offered 
such an exchange and who bluntly and imper- 
turbably refused that offer. It is not remarkable 
that, from out the field of Spiritual Permanence, 
from out the territory of Unseen Reality, the angels 
came to claim Jesus as the Prince of the Soul’s 
Opportunities. For my part, I cannot but continue 
to be his faltering, but persistent disciple. I apolo- 
gize for taking up so much of your time, Horatio, in 
describing my reverse method, a sort of spiritual 
crook-neck system”. 

“Nothing to apologize for’, said Horatio; “the 
principle is clear, even if I still have a lot of questions 
to ask”. 
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San F’ernando 
Liberals 

Build Their 
Own Church 


The inspiring story of how a small group of determined laymen and 
laywomen miixed the mortar, raised the frame and covered the 
rooftree; in short, built their house of worship, working together 


nights and week ends. 


T WASN’T long after the Foursquare: Gospel 
church held its first Sunday service in their new 
basement next door that the members of the 
People’s Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of Van 
Nuys, California, reached a decision to sell the two- 
story residence in which they had been meeting, and 
began thinking of building a new church. 

“We closed our windows to shut out the noise of 
drums and cymbals, of hallelujahs and amens,” 
said Robert Shayne, moderator of the Van Nuys 
congregation, ‘“‘but people in our back row heard 
more of the service next door than they did of our 
own. ‘After a few Sundays, competing unsuccess- 
fully with the fervencies of our neighbors, we 
decided to sell.” 

As far as a meeting was concerned, the People’s 
Church of San Fernando Valley was back where it 
had started in 1943 when Dr. Sheldon Shepard 
assembled a handful of religious liberals and started 
holding services in the home of Mrs. Ada Belle 
Welch. From this modest beginning, the glowing 
congregation tried a succession of rented quarters; 
a remodeled barn, a playhouse, a funeral parlor, 
a theatre. 

Finding these migrations a hindrance, they 
purchased a large two-story house on a corner lot in 
Van Nuys, using the living room for Sunday morn- 
ing services, and the other rooms for church school 
classes. They began to dream of either remodeling 
the house, or selling it off and building a modern 
church. 

Then the Foursquare people came in next door. 
They not only built a church basement to hold 
services while the main structure went up, but 


bought a home behind the People’s Church to use 
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as a parsonage. Plans for future physical expansion, 
if ever needed, were blocked on every side. 

Not easily disheartened by misfortunes of this 
sort and determined to put an end to their pillar-to 
post migrations, the members of the People’s 
Church instructed a committee to scout the two 
hundred-square mile San Fernando Valley for a 
new permanent location. 

In the meantime, they held services in another 
residence, then being used as a business college 
Fate seemed determined to make the battle uphill 
all the way. The new headquarters was shortly 
marooned when the street out front was closed for 
three months for extensive repairs. To get te 
church, people had to plow through the mud of 
dust of an open field, very discouraging and un 
impressive to newcomers. Church members 
nothing daunted, gritted their teeth and looked 
harder for an impregnable island in the swiftly 
changing picture of one of America’s fastest boom. 
ing communities. 

The new church site finally settled upon is nea 
the geographical center of the San Fernando Valley 
and not far from the business center of Van Nuys 

While seeking a new location, the small con 
gation flexed its muscles financially and literally 
they had decided the only way to get a church wa 
to build it with their own hands. 

The members had on hand several thousand 
dollars from the sale of their old house. They had 4) 
few hundred dollars in a building fund to which) 
they now added pledges of over ten thousan 
dollars. They secured loans from the America 
Unitarian Association and The Universalist Chure 
of America. It is worthy of note that in bot 
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denominations, the People’s Church is the first in 
America to be federated from the day of its found- 
ing, and of this fact its members are very proud. 

On July 5, 1949, a pick-and shovel crew began 

digging the foundation trenches for a building that 
would seat a congregation of two hundred, provide 
a church office, an attractive lobby, a kitchen, 
storage space, restrooms, and an ample platform 
for plays and pageants. Every member of this first 
work crew was a member of the church. They were 
‘inaugurating months of labor involving most of the 
men and women of the parish and even some of the 
children. 
__ In preparation for the big building push, a card 
index had been set up in the minister’s office, pro- 
viding information on the construction skills and 
tools possessed by members, as well as the spare- 
time availability of every person who had volun- 
teered for work. After work for the week ahead had 
been planned and the needed skills determined, the 
index was used to organize the work crews by mail 
and telephone. 

In addition, as owner-builders, the church mem- 
bers had designated a building committee to super- 
vise operations and let contracts for those phases 
of construction in which the members themselves 
could not supply the skills. Moreover, to supple- 
ment know-how in the church, one. part-time 
building contractor was employed to help direct 
certain building operations, and one paid master 
carpenter was on the job daily in the early stages 
of construction. 

_ To avoid costly delays, the building committee 
chairman, Mr. Shayne, was authorized to make 
small on-the-spot decisions, handle emergencies, 
schedule building inspections, and make minor 
purchases of materials as needed. The building 
committee met regularly or on call to review the 
chairman’s progress reports, decide matters of 
policy, allow bills, let contracts, authorize major 
‘purchases, etc. As a matter of protection, two 
important types of insurance were taken out: 
'workman’s liability insurance covering every work- 
‘er, paid or volunteer, and a course-of-construction 
‘fire insurance and public liability policy. 

| Before the foundation trenches were completed 
by volunteer crews, sand, cement, stacks of lumber 
and kegs of nails arrived on the building site, and 
there in the hot sun with rented power tools the 
hundreds of pieces destined for the frame were 
precisely measured and cut. 

Working nights, week-ends and at odd moments 
uring the day, the congregation managed to get 
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the floor slab down, the frame up and the roof 
sheathing started by the middle of August. People 
who worked all week at their own jobs were show- 
ing up on Saturday or Sunday morning, ready to 
pitch into a long day’s work. They got tired toiling 
six and seven days a week, but their willingness 
never flagged, and the demands of the job welded 
them into a determined, close-knit team. 

The first worship service in the new building was 
held on August 23 before it could properly be called 
a building. The sun shone through open rafters on 
a perspiring congregation while curious Sunday 
drivers coasted by on Victory Boulevard, wondering 
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perhaps at the unorthodox sight of men worshipping 
in blue denims or old clothes—not to mention 
women, similarly attired, who not only wielded 
hammers but.regularly served meals to the workers 
every week-end. -~ 

As the California winter approached, everyone 
was racing to get the building enclosed and a shingle 
roof overhead before the rainy season, which could 
do catastrophic things to the exposed building 
frame. The race was barely won with the help of 
neighboring churches and fellowship groups which 
responded magnificently when called upon for 
special tasks. The Laguna Beach Fellowship sup- 
plied a very efficient and skillful carpenter crew to 
help wrap the building with black paper and stucco 
wire netting. Students of the Channing Clubs at 
the University of Southern California and the 
University of California at Los Angeles, helped on 
several week ends to nail down roofing paper and 
lay shingles. The San Gabriel Fellowship provided 
the largest single outside crew, and a member of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church of Santa Monica, a 
master carpenter, donated many days of time 
during the early weeks. The First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles organized several week-end 
work parties to assist on interior jobs, and on 
cleaning and grading the grounds. One member of 
the First Church supervised the installation of 
concrete walks. The Throop Memorial Church 
(Universalist) of Pasadena provided vitally needed 


extra funds, and donated chairs and dining tables. 


With this abundant co-operation from many 
quarters, the congregation was able to hold its first 
Christmas party in the new building, although it 
was still a number of weeks from completion. 

After a brief holiday breather, the enterprising 
little band gathered its forces for the finish drive. 
It set a deadline: Church Dedication Day, March 
26, 1950. Many little jobs remained to be done: 
interior doors to hang, quantities of hardware to 
install, woodwork to sand, prime and paint, floor 
tile to lay, a lawn sprinkling system to install, 
shrubbery and grass to plant, scores of other little 
tasks. The job proved too much. The winter rains 
slowed down operations. People waded to worship 
and to work through ankle-deep mud. Their cars 
mired down in the puddles. They toiled on, how- 
ever, so that by Dedication Day the building, if not 
the grounds, was finished in all essential respects. 

On the day of dedication the new church was 
packed to the walls with well-wishers, many of 
whom had had some share in the undertaking. For 
most of the members, it was one of the high points 
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of a lifetime, sitting there in a church built by their 
own hands, able to look up at a golden beam and 
say, ‘I helped to place it there,” able to look at a 
white, gleaming door and say, “I sanded and 
painted that.” 

It was encouraging and auspicious, too, to reflect 
that in the last weeks of construction twenty-seven 
new members had joined the congregation with no 
special effort on any one’s part. Several familie 
joined when they read in their newspapers that a 
thief had entered the doorless sanctuary and carted 
off several rolls of wire. Some people joined out of 
admiration for a church group with the pluck and 
industry to tackle so formidable an enterprise. 

Sitting there in the service of dedication, in the 
general glow of satisfaction, it was easy to see that 
a great many things work together for good for 
them that love the brotherhood. The days of 
migration were over. The People’s Church of San 
Fernando Valley has a new building and it is 
growing. 

After all the months of hard work, no one could 
be blamed for singing a little more feelingly tha 
usual, 

Thru willing heart and helping hand, 
Behold achieved our long desire! 

And gathered here, a household band, 
We light today the household fire. 


Be welcomed here the old, the young, 
The rich, the poor, the prince and thrall; 
Be Jesus’ motto high uphung— 

Who serveth most is chief of all. 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


INDIA. Relics of Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
life “from the cradle to the grave,” and some of his 
collections, are to be housed in a separate enclosure 
known as the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Museum, 
at the Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay. In- 
cluded in the exhibit will be cloth spun by Gandhi 
himself, his sandals, walking stick, spinning wheel 
and spindle. (WP) 

* * ) 

INDIA. Relics of Mahatma Gandhi’s persona 
life “from the cradle to the grave,” and some of his 
collections, are to be housed in a separate enclosure. 
known as the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Museum, 
at the Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay. In- 
cluded in the exhibit will be cloth spun by Gandh 
himself, his sandals, walking stick, spinning whee 
and spindle. (WP) 
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7 
Journey Into Dixie 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


The editor reports on an Institute, a Convention, and a Church 
Homecoming in Alabama. 


YMAN WARD, Universalist minister and 
educator, founder and builder of The Southern 
Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, Alabama, would 
‘have been happy indeed if he could have seen the 
‘dozens of Universalists, young, middle-aged, and 
old, gathered on his campus August 21 to 27 for the 
Universalist Southern Summer Institute. They 
‘came from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, southern 
Alabama, and Camp Hill itself. ‘““The Southern” as 
this fine institution to which Dr. Ward gave a life- 
time of service is known, generously makes its facil- 
‘ities available to our church people for the occasion. 
The registered delegates were small in number as we 
count our summer educational sessions, forty-one, 
but added to these were many members of the Camp 
Hill Universalist Church who attended classes and 
conferences. 
_ The spirit of the gathering was such that this 
Universalist Institute which lapsed during the war 
‘years is bound to grow to the proportions of a major 
project in the next few years. A regional committee 
on organization and administration was elected and 
has already begun preliminary plans for next year’s 
session. Mrs. C. Howard Leveritt, Atlanta, Georgia, 
is chairman, and the Rev. Ernest Marble, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, secretary. Others on the 
committee are Mrs. Nell Fuller, Shreveport, Louis- 
jana; the Rev. George MacKay, and Catherine 
Rodgers of Camp Hill, and Jan Knost, Brewton, 
Alabama, representing the youth fellowship. 

The Rev. Robert M. Rice and Mrs. Rice of 
Arlington, Massachusetts, the editor and Mrs. 
Lalone, drove together to Alabama in Mr. Rice’s 
car. We started Tuesday morning, August 14, and 
went to Murray Grove for an overnight visit. 
Neither of the Rices nor Mrs. Lalone had been to 
this shrine of Universalism. It is pleasant to report 
that since our own last visit to Murray Grove, 
there have been many improvements.made to the 
‘Hotel and the grounds generally. We found the 
“Rev. and Mrs. John P. Christensen, late of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, now ministering at Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, the hard-working summer managers 
of the hotel. The Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Sabin 
‘of Peabody, Massachusetts, also welcomed us. 
‘Mr. Sabin is official chaplain of Murray Grove. 
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Since there was no institute on while we were at 
Murray Grove, the group was small. The staff 
members, however, were planning on a capacity 
influx for the “Brooklyn Week End’. 

Pleasant as it would have been to linger and 

renew old friendships with the Brooklyn folk, we 
pushed on in the morning. Nightfall found us on 
the outskirts of old Williamsburg, Virginia. We 
stayed the night at a very modern and very com- 
fortable “Motel”. I don’t know whether that word 
is yet in our dictionaries, but it is certainly spread 
up and down the roadsides of America. Had we 
been foot-loose tourists, we would have spent a full 
day or more seeing the beautifully restored eigh- 
teenth century buildings of historic Williamsburg. 
There was time only for a quick inspection of the 
exterior of the buildings and a look into some 
charming gardens. Then we were off for Suffolk 
where we were received most hospitably by our 
friend and fellow worker, Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
head of the Jordan Neighborhood House in Suffolk. 
Our visit to this Universalist service project for 
Negro children confirmed everything which Mrs. 
Horton Colbert said in her report on Suffolk last 
spring. The work being done is most valuable. It is 
being well and faithfully done, but under such 
circumstances and with such inadequate quarters 
and equipment, that we cannot be proud of Suffolk. 
The Universalist Church should either give ade- 
quate support to this project or confess that it is too 
much for us and close it up or turn it over to some 
organization that will properly support it. 
_ In spite of Mrs. Willis urging that we stay and 
let her give us.some refreshments, we had to press 
on. Evening found us at Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. We had just enough energy to look up 
our triple A motel and fall into our beds. There was 
little time to permit the Rices to see the Rocky 
Mount Universalist Church where Maurice Cobb is 
interim minister. We regretted exceedingly that we 
could not stay lofg enough to look up either Cobb 
nor any other friends in Rocky Mount. 

Friday morning, we swung off route a few miles 
to drive through the stately campus of Duke 
University. Here on forested hillsides and among 
expensively laid out landscapes, are college build- 
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Mrs. Robert M. Rice and some of 

the women in her course. Several 

were absent when the picture was 
taken. 
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Accent on youth, Georgia and 

Alabama young people. Their 

conference leader, the Rev. ‘‘Dick’’ 

Knost, must have been taking a 

well- earned rest when this picture 
was snapped. 


Mrs. _ ,Freece Slaughter, ‘‘South- 


ern’s’’ Dean of Women, with a 
group of the Junior ‘‘Institutors’’ 
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ings that are almost overpowering in their regal 
magnificence. We left Duke and drove on to the 
less elegant and more friendly atmosphere of Chapel 
Hill where we lunched in a student-filled restaurant 
of this University of a North Carolina town. These 
pauses did not prevent us from doing more than 
three hundred and fifty miles before we settled down 
for the night at Spartanburg, South Carolina. This 
brought us within easy distance of Winder, Georgia, 
our first official stop. 

Early Saturday afternoon, we arrived in the 
bustling and very busy little city of Winder. Here, 
according to instructions from Dr. William Rainey 
Bennett, superintendent of Georgia Universalist 
Churches, we were to receive detailed briefing as to 
our further movements. Rice was to preach the 
next day at a church somewhere near Winder, 
about thirty miles east of Atlanta, and I was to 
preach at Senoia, about thirty miles southwest of 
Atlanta. Just how we were to get together after- 
ward, strangers and innocents that we were, was a 
bit problematical. Brother Bennett, however, lef 
a letter for us at the Hotel Winder. The letter said 
our friend, Rufus McCall of Atlanta, would call for 
the editor. Rice was instructed to telephone a local 
doctor, who would in turn get the visiting minister 
to his quarters. Space limitations prevent telling 
the story of how our instructions and those of others 
concerned got gloriously and hilariously muddled 
up through that nice warm Georgia summer week 
end. In time, Rufus McCall and his mother and 
father arrived and took the editor and Mrs. Lalone 
to Atlanta, showing us the famous Stone Mountai 
en route. Rice found his guide and fulfilled his 
assignment. The editor preached in the Senoia 
Universalist Church which is in the town of Turin 
Both of us had most enjoyable fellowship with the 
hospitable Georgia Universalists who fed the 
preachers and their wives royally and added rich 
field-ripened watermelons to the regular meals 
Preaching in Universalist churches in the deep 
South is a moving experience for a Northerner. 
These are not churches manned by easy going lib- 
erals eager to be respectably “‘like’”’ other churches 
These institutions are made up of folk who are 
liberals by deep conviction and who have to fight 
for their liberalism every step of the way. 

Mrs. Lalone and I had stayed Saturday nighi 
with Mr. and Mrs. Howard Leveritt in their charm- 
ing home in Decatur, a residential suburb o 
Atlanta. They drove us out to church Sunday 
morning and brought us back home with them afte 
we all had dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Hayni 
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Summers of the Senoia Church, 


Monday morning, we started for Camp Hill with 
Mrs. Leveritt. In the party also were the Leveritt 
children, David and Martha, and two young people 
from Winder, Jerry and Marie Dunahoo. On the 
Southern Industrial Institute campus, we were 
welcomed by the Rices who had driven over Sunday 
afternoon and by Mary Slaughter Scott of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, who was chairman, organizer, pre- 
paratory committee, dean and reception committee 
all in one. Mary is a native of Camp Hill and 

rough her determination and indefatigable in- 
dustry, this institute was revived. We were speedily 
and efficiently settled in comfortable dormitory 
rooms and soon the institute activities opened with 
a faculty meeting. The faculty members were 
beside Mrs. Scott, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, and 
Mrs. Rice, the Rev. Richard W. Knost and the 
editor of The Christian Leader. | 

Monday evening, the Institute got under way 
with a mass meeting in the Camp Hill Universalist 
Church. The opening worship service, first of the 
‘week’s series conducted by the Rev. Richard W. 
Knost of Brewton, was brief, beautiful and dignified. 
Knost prefaced his service with an exposition of the 
art of worship. This scheme he followed each night, 

resenting each time a different aspect of worship. 

us, the group were led through what amounted 
to a valuable discipline in the spirit and method of 
public worship. The evening address was delivered 
by the editor. 

Tuesday morning, the class sessions began. Knost 
had the group of young people. Robert Rice gave a 
course on The Way in which the Bible was Written. 
Mrs. Rice had the group on women’s work. The 
editor’s course was on the Highlights of Universalist 
History. The small children were instructed and 
entertained by Mrs. Reece Slaughter, Dean of 
Women at the “Southern”. Mary Scott had a class 
‘of two small boys. Eavesdropping on this course, 

‘Tam convinced that the education in this class was 
distinctly a two-way affair, which perhaps, is the 
way all educational processes should work. 

The evening meetings were held each night in the 
Camp Hill Universalist Church. The Rev. Robert 
M. Rice spoke Tuesday night. Robertine Rice 
‘charmed her audience with an informal lecture on 
‘some current books Wednesday night. The Rev. 

Ernest T. Marble reviewed the controversial book 
Worlds in Collision Thursday. Marble did an able 
Gob under difficult circumstances. He was pinch 
hitting on short notice for a speaker who could not 
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Nobody looks at the camera when 
the dinner bell rings. 


Parsons and their wives, left to 
right, Lalones, Praters, Rices, 
Marbles and Knosts. 


The editor, the parson and their 

beautiful girl friends; Martha Lev- 

eritt, Dr. Lalone, Mr. Knost and 
Janie Marble. 
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be present. Friday night, Rosalie Knost and Mrs. 
Irma Gabbett, organist, gave a joint recital. 

The worship service preceding the recital Friday 
night was a’most rewarding surprise. It was con- 
ducted entirely by members of Mr. Knost’s youth 
group. The ‘young people were not only carefully 
schooled in the technique of leading public worship; 
they were also deeply immersed in its spirit. 

Saturday and Sunday, the Alabama State Con- 
vention delegates and the folks coming in for the 
annual CampHill Universalist Homecoming Serv- 
ice swelled the Institute crowd. At the Saturday 
night banquet, the editor had the privilege and 
opportunity of relating the history and present 
work of the Universalist Department of Service 
Projects, not only to the “‘instituters”, but also to 
representatives of churches in Brewton, Ariton, 
Camp Hill and Chapman. 

At the business session of the convention Satur- 
day, the group voted generous financial support for 
the Institute and provided for the official appoint- 
ment of an Alabama committee to work with repre- 
sentatives of the other southern states in building 
up a regional Southern Universalist Summer 
Institute annually, and to plan for the use of the 
facilities of the “Southern” for 1951. The conven- 
tion also went on record again in favor of a South- 
ern Regional Headquarters. Authorization and 
plans were also made for providing a “memorial to 
John R. Miller, Sr., lifelong member of the Brewton 
church, who died December 1949.” New officers 
elected were Joe S. Lovett, Brewton, president; 
Hubert E. Connine, Camp Hill, vice-president; 
Olive Spann, Chapman, secretary; Julian F. Mc- 
Gowin, Chapman, treasurer; trustees: Fred Stall- 
worth, McKenzie; J. L. Weed, Ariton; and Ben 
Kelly Strain, Ariton. 

The church was filled Sunday morning to hear 
the Rev. Robert Rice preach the closing sermon. 
Mr. Rice spoke on The Need for Liberal Evangelism. 
It was real preaching. The preacher forgot himself, 
literally lost himself in his gospel and so, of course, 
his hearers were deeply moved. The sermon was the 
high point of a week filled with sound instruction 
and valid inspiration. 

The Homecoming meal held out-of-doors on the 
church grounds after the service was something no 
Northerner can fully appreciate unless he has seen 
and taken part in such an affair. Two enormous 
tables set under the trees were heaped up with 
fried chicken, barbecued meats, salads, all manner 
of side dishes, and pies and cakes galore. It was a 
meal long to be remembered. With almost every 
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individual in that large crowd urging “just a bite” 
of almost every dish on the tables on their Yankee 
visitors, the results were a very, very well-filled 
quartet of Northerners that started on the home- 
ward journey late Sunday afternoon. 

The Rev. Leonard E. Prater and Mrs. Prater 
came over from North Carolina to visit the Institute 
and attend the Camp Hill Homecoming. Mrs. 
Prater is a Camp Hill Langley which makes Leonard 
kin to most of Camp Hill. Active in the discussions, 
Mr. Prater was also the genial toastmaster at the 
Saturday night banquet. 

The dynamic quality of Southern Universalism 
was nowhere more in evidence than in the person of 
a young man whom we met and visited with over 
the week end. This was Walter Brethauer, a mem- 
ber of the Brewton church. Mr. Brethauer, a 
graduate forester, is production manager of a large 
lumber mill. As an active Universalist, he finds 
time to drive more than a hundred miles week ends 
to conduct service and preach in the Universalist 
church at Ariton, Alabama. Our lay folk and our 
preachers are valiant liberals in this deep Southern 
area. They are a tiny minority, but everywhere a 
vigorous, healthy-minded, intelligent minority, lead 
ers in their communities. This important fact 
should, I am convinced, influence the policy makers 
of the Universalist Church to evolve a well-planned, 
long-range, positive program of expansion in the 
South. We have talked of this for several years. 
As yet, we have done little about it. Industry is 
moving south. The whole area is alive with new 
concerns and expanding concerns. The South i 
dynamic and the South needs more and strongef 
liberal religious institutions. . 

As for the Southern Summer Universalist Insti- 
tute itself, we are in a particularly fortunate situa- 
tion. No Universalist Summer Institute we know 
(and we have visited all of them except the one in 
California)—no Universalist Institute has as fine 
facilities available to it as does this one held in 
Camp Hill, Alabama. The Southern Industrial 
Institute under the leadership of its courageously 
liberal young president, Eli Howell, is willing and 
eager to have the Universalists continue to come to 
the “Southern” campus. The place is a natural 
center for Universalist gatherings. The spirit of it 
founder, the Universalist minister, Lyman Ward 
is still very much alive on that campus in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty, and in the persons of both fl 
retiring president and present head of the Board of 
Trustees, J. Brackin Kirkland, a Universalist lay- 
man, and Eli Howell, the new president. 
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| ip is something more, if indeed it is not 
other, than technical rules. One has only to 
think of marriage and divorce, the relation of par- 
ents to children, everyday personal injury, freedom 
of speech, buying or selling a house, crime and 
delinquency, making a lease or a contract of em- 
ployment—and so on and on—to perceive not 
merely that law touches all of us in many ways, but 
also that there is a great deal more in law than 
technicality. 

Among the ancient Greeks, all citizens were 
lawyers, though paid orators wrote speeches. In 
the American colonies, lawyers were few and highly 
unpopular; clergy and laity, relying on the Bible, 
did not hesitate to serve as lawyers, judges, and 
legislators. Indeed, in this twentieth century, any 
reputable a could be admitted to the Bar in a 
number of states. 

If we attend to the study of law in various 
countries and times, it is again impossible to avoid 
‘the conclusion that the current specialization of the 
Bar is not a valid index to the nature of law. The 
study of law among the Greeks was part of a cit- 
izen’s education. What we call jurisprudence was 
‘integrated: in political science, itself involved in 
ethics and religion. In the mediaeval universities, 
the trivium, theology, law, and medicine, prevailed 
for centuries. Under the aegis of the Law Faculty, 
the humanities and social sciences were taught; and 
this continues to reflect the character of many 
European and South American law schools. So, 
‘too, in’ our Anglo-American tradition, the human- 
istic study of law, though largely ignored in legal 
‘circles, flowered in the hands of scholars who repre- 
‘sented the finest cultural achievements of their 
times, €.g., Hale, Bentham, Maine, Maitland, 
Vinogradoff, and, in this country, James Wilson, 
Story, Carter, Gray, Holmes, Cardozo, Pound, aaa 
many others. 

__ Just two months ago in Washington a group of 
‘twenty scholars, representing institutions as far 
‘apart as Seattle and Maine, met under the auspices 
‘the American Council of Learned Societies to ex- 
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* that permeates the whole faleic of social life. 


Is law any concern of religion? Is law of sufficient importance to 
engage the active interest of thoughtful persons who have dedi- 
cated themselves to a career of leadership in religion? If there is 
a bit of rhetoric in these ques tions, that need not surprise anyone. 
Specialization in the arts, sciences, and professions discourages 
intercommunication. 


plore the humanistic aspects of law. Historians, 
anthropologists, political scientists, economists, as 
well as law teachers, including those of canon, 
Roman, and civil law, discussed the cultural study 
of law and ways of re-establishing that in our 
universities. 

These observations indicate the very wide ram- 
ifications of law. Implied therein is the philosophy 
that law is not merely a command of the Sovereign, 
backed by physical force, but that it is, in addition, 
a system of valuations and, finally, a cultural fact 
The 
distinctiveness of law inheres not in any of its com- 
ponents nor in all of them, considered separately, 
but, instead, in its components fused in a unique 
configuration. Law is concerned with harms to 
social values which must, if necessary, be met by 
the application of physical sanctions in accordance 
with prescribed rules. Since law is a distinctive 
coalescence of form, fact, and value, nothing less 
than the totality of knowledge is relevant to a 
thorough understanding of its significance. So ex- 
tensive a scheme of ideas, involving many types of 
evil- doing and, thus, the entire scale of values; so 
pervasive a social apparatus, involving the sanc- 
tioned use of force and, thus, dramatic impact on 
personality could hardly escape deep religious con- 
cern in all the ages of recorded history. Indeed, the 
history of ancient and primitive peoples shows such 
a close inter-penetration of law and religion that the 
two dimensions of social life are often inseparable, 
and the lawyers are also the priests. The salient 
example in the modern world is found in some 
Mohammedan countries where the Koran continues 
to be the principal code of law. 

But, granted that law influences every aspect of 
our social life and that it has always enlisted the 
concern of religious persons, is there not neverthe- 
less a deep opposition between law and religion? 
Is not man confronted by an imperious necessity to 
choose either law or religion? 

Tolstoy answered in a resounding affirmative, . 
contrasting the “law of love” with the ‘law of 
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violence”. He urged “the recognition of love as the 
supreme law of life, not admitting, consequently, of 
any exception.” This is the perspective of all- 
embracing anarchic love, and who would dismiss 
it out of hand? For is it not an insistent challenge 
to the individual ‘to transcend mundane imperfec- 
tion including the limitations of any actual legal 
order? But in everyday social life, what is one to 
say not merely of self-defense against a murderous 
attack but of action, even killing if that is necessary, 
to save another’s life? The motivation of Tolstoy’s 
position is understandable when it is recalled that 
he identified law with the brutal suppression of 
popular protest by a regime which pretended to 
rule by divine right. 

Indiscriminate love, if it were possible, would be 
stultifying, indeed meaningless. If love is sig- 
nificant, it runs in rational channels and is relevant 
to actual problems. Actually to live a good life as a 
participant in any community involves responsibil- 
ity, and that means not merely self-control but 
also control of others, i.e., the use of coercion. The 
problem of ignorance, alone, not to speak of fraud 
and violence, excludes indiscriminate love as irre- 
sponsible in the face of serious problems. Even in 
the intimacy of the family, the enforcement of rules 
is necessary, and nothing would be more cruel to a 
child than an undifferentiating approval of infrac- 
tion and achievement alike. In a world of human 
beings the right use of power is the relevant issue. 

A second position regarding the relation of law 
and religion was taken by Luther. He was not in- 
different to law, as is sometimes alleged. But his 
emphasis was on the necessity of law rather than 
on the value of it. “If all the world were composed 
of real Christians,” he said, “that is, true believers, 
no prince, king, lord, sword, or law would be 
needed.” Evil, however, is rampant, hence God 
places the restraints of law on men,” otherwise the 
greatest sins in the world would remain unpun- 
ished.” He believed that no matter how unjust or 
oppressive a law might be, it should be obeyed 
because, “the ruler is God’s representative.” 

In a third, current interpretation, law is seen not 
as an evil or a merely negative apparatus, but as 
the maintenance of conditions which permit the 
good life, including altruism and religion, to thrive; 
not as the repression of a few anti-social persons, 
but as a restraint on instinctual human nature; not 
as a tolerated necessity, but as a great educational 
institution. As Paul Tillich has written: “Indeed, 

law and institutions are demanded. They are de- 
manded by love itself. For the individual, every 
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individual, even the most creative, needs giv: 
structures which embody the experience and wisdon 
of the past, which liberate him from the necessit 
of innumerable decisions of his own, which shoy 
him a meaningful way of acting in most cases.’ 
This view of law and legal institutions receives i 
final significance in the law of democratic societies 
Such law is not merely the fiat of a physically 
supreme authority or a merely negative apparatu 
of compulsion, but is primarily a system of self. 
imposed rules embodying sound value judgments 
the discoveries of citizens participating freely in th 
democratic process. 

It would nonetheless be quite incorrect to con 
clude that there is no tension or disparity between 
law and religion. Law must be limited to reason- 
able expectation; religion spurs one on to attemp 
the heroic, to self-sacrifice, to a boundless consecra- 
tion of all one is and has. For example, religio 
becomes especially important before a legal process 
starts and after it has run its course. An incident 
related by a prominent Detroit clergyman, Dr. 
M. S. Rice, illustrates this; and no doubt it is 
commonplace. The head of a large family, a farmer, 
was suddenly stricken and died. There was a heavy 
mortgage on the farm and Dr. Rice called on the 
man who held the mortgage: ‘‘He said to me as I 
opened the door of his office and before I could tell 
my mission, “Don’t worry about the mortgage.” 
And that fine group of grief-bound children, 
strengthened by the offered comfort of those to 
whom the faith had been helpful, worked their way 
out of it all to a great victory. They paid that 
mortgage. They preserved their home.” 

This represents a very significant aspect of the 
relation of law to religion, which may be stated in 
this way: there is no law requiring anyone to enforce 
his legal rights. One may, if he wishes, start action 
or he may delay it or even omit it entirely. This is 
also true in large measure of public officials, par- 
ticularly as regards criminal prosecution. Likewise, 
after a judgment has been entered, the creditor is 
free to allow it to remain dormant if he wishes. A 
similar question confronts a lawyer who is asked to 
defend a person believed to be guilty of a crime 
which has aroused widespread bitter hostility. Un- 
fortunately, some lawyers who have been moved 
by their sense of obligation to override their “sober 
judgment.” have been ruined by their acceptance 
of such cases. So far as the law was concerned, they 
could have turned aside as other lawyers did. 

Law imposes worldly sanctions of the cruder 
sort, and they often injure innocent persons, for 
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instance, the family of a convicted offender. This 
is an instance of that human imperfection which, 
despite every effort, brings sadness even to those we 
love. In such situations religion can lighten the 
blow by enlisting economic aid, broadening per- 
spectives, and suggesting the prospect of a better 
life. The offender himself has long been the object 
of religious solicitude, and it can hardly be doubted 
that many hardened criminals have been brought 
to a realization of their obligations by a religious 
awakening. So, too, religion can influence the com- 
munity to which the former offender will one day 
return, so that he may have a chance to re-establish 
himself. Law is silent in such situations, and re- 
ligion, filling the gap, strengthens the legal in- 
stitution. 

If we consider not a saintly minority but the 
general population, religion, like law, fosters the 
conditions of a good life. Both seek the mainte- 
nance of conditions that are conducive to the devel- 
opment of intelligent, balanced personalities which 

“are sensitive to social values. But, while religion 
supports law in this endeavor, it cannot be content 
with the normal objectives and effects of legal in- 
‘stitutions. It cannot rely only on the methods of 
the legal apparatus. It does not confine itself to 
external conformity or to reciprocity of obligations. 
Religion ventures confidently forth to capture the 
souls of men, to stir their imagination, and to guide 
their actions in that boundless nonlegal realm of 
mercy and devotion which lawyers solemnly call 
the scope of “‘privilege.” This is the realm where no 
law commands or forbids any action, but where 
religion and enlightened conscience enrich a 
civilization. 

On the other hand, from the beginning of a legal 
Process to its conclusion, a court may make no ex- 
ception to the rule of law on grounds of altruism or 
religion. A judge may think an action unfair or even 
immoral in the particular instance; he must apply 
‘the law nonetheless. To the casual observer, this 
seems harsh, but what is involved is simply the old 
maxim that one cannot have his cake and eat it too. 
This is sometimes forgotten even by legal scholars 
who prefer to have a board decide each case on its 
merits without reference to law. But if one thinks 
that, on the whole, a government of law is better 
than dependence on the discretion of officials who 
enforce their decisions by the power of the state, 
then one recognizes that this means precisely that 
officials must not have unlimited discretion. The 
legislature may, of course, change the existing law; 
md, no doubt, religion supplements morality in 
Iectober, 1950 
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guiding judicial interpretation in those ‘“‘interstitial” 
areas of uncertain law, where a judicial officer may 
properly legislate. This, however, does not alter 
the situation where a clear rule of law governs the 
facts in issue, though it is true that courts do not 
always adhere to the logic of a legal system nor to 
their duty. Nevertheless, there is a limit to even 
official lawlessness, which requires that if a legal 
order is to survive, law rather than conscience must 
be followed where they conflict. This, as Plato 
observed, concedes that only a second best world 
is attainable. 

The relations of law and religion were discussed 
in detail in Plato’s dialogues: Perfection exists only 
in a heaven of ideas culminating in the Good, the 
sun of life, transcendent and participating in all 
intelligible things. The Good is the perfect pattern 
to which the law of men should conform; but human 
wisdom is limited, and reason, inhibited by passion 
and cupidity, cannot comprehend the true being of 
the Good. Only the philosopher-king can do that, 
argued Plato. Our metaphysics and political ideals 
may well differ from Plato’s. But if God’s influence 
is operative in human affairs, the fruits of the sug- 
gestiveness of that influence, as comprehended by 
honest truthseekers, are incorporated in human 
enactments. 

In defense of Plato, it should be recognized that 
he relied on wisdom to discover the divine pattern, 
conceding the impossibility “of obtaining from Him 
an ordinance.” This is to be contrasted with the 
claim that God has granted certain persons an ex- 
clusive power of attorney to interpret his will and, 
thus, largely to determine the law of any society. 
One of the most acute analyses of the implications 
of such claims, which I have seen, and demonstrat- 
ing the proficiency of theologians in textual inter- 
pretation (what lawyers call statutory construction) 
is Bishop Hoadly’s sermon preached before the king 
in March, 1717. He observed that the meaning of 
words changes and that, as he said, ‘“‘A word, well- 
known and understood by those who first made use 
of it” may be altered “till it often comes to stand 
for a complication of notions, as distinct from the 
original intention of it, nay, as contradictory to it, 
as darkness is to light.,” If any human authority 
were appointed to interpret divine law (which the 
Bishop denied) “‘the consequence”, he pointed out, 
“would be, that what still retains the name of the 
Church of Christ would not be the Kingdom of 
Christ, but the Kingdom of those men, vested with 


such authority . . . [for] whoever hath an absolute 
Authority to interpret any written or spoken laws; 
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it is He, who is truly the Law-giver, to all Intents 
and Purposes; and not the Person who first. wrote, 
or spoke them.” 

Because humility is characteristic of honest truth. 
seeking, the use of power based on claims of unique 
divine authorization is antithetical to the discovery of 
right law in human relations. Fortunately, however, 
education and popular enlightenment tend to rele- 
gate all pretensions to divine right to the realm of 
paper formulas. In the difficult search for right law, 
religion helps by restraining some of the claims of 
theology. 

Law is a major question in all the great political 
issues of our times, especially those concerning the 
freedom and coercion of human beings. Since such 
matters go to the very roots of religious concern, it 
would seem impossible for religious persons to 
remain aloof from the clash of democracy and 
authoritarianism. Participation is indeed wide- 
spread. 

But the interesting and unfortunate fact is that 
religion does not speak an unequivocal language in 
this regard. One can readily understand why in 
Spain, for instance, no claim is put forth that 
religion implies and supports democracy. A prob- 
lem arises when one finds thoughtful religious 
persons in England and the United States promoting 
aristocracy of a definitely theocratic character. 
Thus, T. S. Eliot hopes for rule by a religious elite 
and, being distrustful of human competence, he is 
nonetheless confident that, as he puts it, “the 
Church can say what is always and everywhere 
wrong.” And in this country, a Harvard professor 
of philosophy sees authority as “the only escape 

. now facing the dying oligarchies or bourgeois 
anarchies of our era.” He insists that “anarchy 
(democracy) can proceed no farther . . . Our great 
‘democracies’ must go one way or the other. Order 
must be achieved. This order will be either a true 
order dictated by science, philosophy, and religion, 
the order of the Platonic-Christian state, or an 
inverted order, dictated by the mystical opinions 
and interests of the tyrant. There is no longer any 
way of postponing the choice.” 

The vagueness of these dire forebodings cannot 
obscure the fact that democracy, as we know. it in 
the western world, is disparaged and repudiated 
and that instead of hoping for, let alone working 
for, a fuller realization of democratic values, this 
philosopher turns to authority, based not on por- 
ular consent but, again, of a theocratic character 
which in his term, will “dictate” order. 

What is one to say of such a proposal put forth 
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in the name of religion? That it represents an inno- 
cence of history is evident. Although it is clear that 
deeply religious individuals have lived in undemo- 
cratic ages, what puzzles me is how thoughtful 
religious persons who live in great democracies can 
ignore the values of human personality so abun-~ 
dantly manifested in the democratic process. 
Perhaps this is one of the situations which Scribner 
Ames had in mind when he said: “The fact that an 
interest is pursued in the name of religion does not 
guarantee that it is morally wholesome.” 

In any event, it seems clear that religion, alone, 
cannot solve the great political problems of our 
times however necessary it may be to their solu- 
tion. Specifically, I am convinced a knowledge of 
the law and especially of the legal institutions of 
democratic societies is essential. As I have indi- 
cated, this does not mean knowledge of technical 
rules and procedures. It means knowledge of cer- 
tain precisely articulated moral ideas and of their 
daily operation in legal institutions. It means 
knowledge of the right and wrong uses of power, 
knowledge of the correct use of legitimate force to 
maximize the values of a community. 

Lacking this knowledge, the poetic and philos~ 
ophical aristocrats do not begin to appreciate the 
hard fact that law and, a fortiori, authority fun 
tioning without law rest ultimately on overwhelming 
physical force. If they occasionally face that fac 
they are apt to be indifferent to the crucial ques- 
tion: does the authority rest on the consent of the 
people or is it the authority of a dictator who is the 
unchallengeable judge of the superiority of his 
knowledge? 

The proposal to substitute so-called “rational 
authority” for the democratic process implies 
drastic limitations on popular participation in law 
and government, a reversion of existing legal 1 
stitutions. For example, the Bill of Rights, as 
manifested in the free exercise of religious worship, 
speech and press, freedom from illegal searches and 
seizures, and assurance of fair trial could not sur 
vive authoritarian government, irrational or ra 
tional. For actual freedom of speech, e.g., implies 
the efficacy of\the speaking, the decision of policy 
questions, and the adoption of the rules discovered 
Can one honestly believe that any real freedom ¢ 
speech would exist where the citizen’s power wat 
limited to the mere expression of advice whic 


(And merely being “ignored” by a ruling elite is 
stark euphemism, if we have learned anything fror 
history !) 
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A knowledge of. the Bill of Rights, especially of 
the great sacrifices required to win these basic 
guarantees, a knowledge of what it means in the 
daily life of a democratic people, and some famil- 
jarity with the rules and procedures that make the 
Bill of Rights no mere abstraction but a vital fact in 
democratic societies would enlighten religious aspir- 
ation in an area of vital concern. 

A knowledge of the criminal law would be even 
more illuminating. Our law of crimes, especially 
that of the common law offences, is the product of 
many centuries of slow development, the outgrowth 
of customary, and therefore largely spontaneous, 
practices. Carefully tested in the light of exper- 
lence, it conforms by and large to the moral stand- 
ards of the community. If the supposed “rational 
authority” accepted this law, making only minor 
alterations, the unbounded claims of superior com- 
petence would be unsupported. If it attempted 
major revisions, can it be doubted that it would 
require merciless force to impose them on a recal- 
citrant society? We have had some demonstration 
of the actual meaning of scientific criminal law in 
recent European history, nor is there much evidence 
to believe that theocratic authority would mitigate 
the cruelty. 

If, in the co-operative endeavor to discover right 
law, the pretension to extlusive divine authoriza- 
tion is the Scylla of religious participation, Posi- 
tivism is its Charybdis. From Callicles to the 
present time, positivists have dismissed morality as 
a mask for desire, a fraud to ensnare the simple. 
minded or, at best, as the wishful speculation of a 
dreamer, dependent for survival on myth and 
ideology. In that vein, law, too, is merely the in- 
terest of the stronger, the weapon of the “ruling 
class.” One may understand some of the utter 
‘epudiation of the existence of moral truth as honest 
‘eactions from claims of divine authorization or the 
:vident masking of special interests. But after all 
broper discount has been allowed, Positivism is 
wholly inadequate to explain the legal progress of 
the Western societies. 
| Who, for instance, can examine the movement 
‘or penal reform in the eighteenth century and fail 
{0 recognize in the unsparing efforts of Romilly, 
dlizabeth Fry, and Howard, not only morality, but 
omething more than that? Can factory regulation, 
lum clearance, the elimination of child labor, the 
reatment of juvenile delinquents, requirements for 
hinimum education, minimum wages, and count- 
2ss other ameliorative measures be explained in 
erms of a use of weapons by the so-called “ruling 
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class”? Are they not much more credible as rational 
responses to the religious impulse that moved 
Theodore Parker, when he said: 


“Give me the power to labor for mankind, 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 
Eyes let me be to groping men and blind, 
. . . and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet.” 


No better instance of the distinctive offices of 
religion can be found than its function in relation 
to the problem of effective international and world 
law. On any scientific basis, world law is an illu- 
sion, the pathetic grasping at a straw by a drowning 
man. American experience in federalism, based, 
as it was, on common law, shared ideals, language, 
and historical background, offers little comfort as 
one regards the age-old conflicts and cultural diver- 
gencies of Europe, let alone Asia and Africa. 

One of the most discouraging reports I have read 
regarding the prospects of achieving ‘an effective 
international law, not to speak of an infinitely 
remote world law, is Mr. Justice Jackson’s descrip- 
tion of the Russian attitude in the Nuremberg 
trials. The decision, they said, had already been 
reached by the political leaders of the victorious 
powers. Since, in the Russian view, “‘a court is an 
institution that is an instrument of power in the 
hands of the ruling class,” they thought it necessary 
only to tell the judges what to do. That a trial 
presupposes innocence, that a just decision is a 
rational finding based on evidence, that judges are 
independent, indeed, all that we regard as con- 
stituting the very essence of a fair trial was a matter 
of great puzzlement to the Russians. Said Mr. 
Justice Jackson: “. . . all through the proceedings 
ran the difficulty that they could not understand 
our concept of a court as an independent institution, 
and there are pages and pages in the volume re- 
cently published by the State Department in which 
we attempted to explain to them the British and 
the American and the French concept of a court, 
but without too much success.” 

How can one surmount such barriers that go to 
the very foundations of our thinking about law and 
legal process? Good will and morality, unsupported 
by even the rudiments of an adequate social science, 
are vague and faltering guides. The vitally needed 
international legal order seems much too far off in a 
distant impenetrable future to be realized in any 
foreseeable time. And the knowledge of how to 
take even the preliminary steps in the right direc- 
tion seems insignificant in our hour of need. 

It is especially in such dark times and great needs 
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‘that religion holds before men’s eyes a vision of ulti- 
mate values, stresses elementary truths regarding 
human nature, and sustains the faith that man ‘is 
not a lonely ‘contestant in a purposeless universe 
but that God fights in him and with him to assure 
the infinite worth of the hard daily struggle in the 
right direction. Thus encouraged, the effort to estab- 
lish and expand a sound legal order must advance. 

To achieve that end, our modern world cries out 
for loyalties which will move men’s spirits and rally 
their utmost energies. Where shall we turn in this 
great need at this critical time? I think we may 
turn to democracy vitalized by religion. Democ- 
racy, articulated in the precise, reasoned doctrines 
of the modern democratic state, can provide the 
tough, solid platform, the specific directions; but 
by itself, though wedded to moral values, it often 
falls short of enlisting a sufficient commitment. 
Democracy supported by a religion that is broad 
enough to transcend the particularities of culture 
will live not only in the minds of men; it will also 
stir their hearts, open the wellsprings of their 
devotion, and command their complete endeavor. 
Religion, so conceived and developed, might pro- 
vide a common ethos, a universal spiritual founda- 
tion upon which an effective international law and 
world order could arise. 


FACULTY, WORLD ORDER 


SH FERRY ees 


Left to right: the Rev. Mounir R. SaAdeh, 
Prof. Yahkub, Luther McNair, Carleton Fisher, 
Mrs. Anne Postma Ford, Prof. Harry Reiff. 
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WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. Until recently, young 


men on Dominica, the British island dependency, 
had to choose between poverty and migration to the 
French island of Guadeloupe, thirty miles away. 
Now they have new hope of remunerative employ- 
ment, for British colonial authorities have pur- 
hao Castle Bruce, a run-down estate on fertile 
soil, and propose to develop the production of 
citrus fruits. (WP) 
* * * 

INDIA. In order to help reach hungry com- 
munities with the available food supplies, soldiers 
of the Indian Army have voluntarily cut down on 
food rations, and in two months saved more than 
two hundred and thirteen thousand pounds of vital 
grains. (WP) 


SOUTH AFRICA. One of the steps taken by 
the present South African government was the 
cutting of the milk appropriation for African school. 
children. Although it would take six hundred 
pounds monthly to make up for the cut, donations. 
of about two hundred and fifty pounds a month 
have been raised by the Feed the Children Fund, 
and in Durban, one thousand and four hundred 
children are now receiving half a glass of milk 
every day. (WP) 

* * * 


ST. THOMAS—The most sweeping bill ever 
devised in United States territory to prevent racial 
discrimination seems destined to become law in the 
Virgin Islands. Governor Morris F. de Castro 
says he will back it all the way. It is aimed pri- 
marily at those who refuse accommodation to 
Negroes, among whon, tragically, have been some 
colored proprietors. (WP) 

* + * 


* 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear‘ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts hd ieee Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of §..................... 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treas- 
urer, for any further information you desire. 
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' j 

Work Camp Group 
Returns from Druhvald, 
Germany 


| Left to right: Eva Shepherd, Peabody; Dorothy 
‘Petersen, Wakefield; Mary Knights, Haverhill; 
Frederick B. Crane, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Dr. and 
Mrs. Ulrich, Concord, N. H.; Robert Knights, 
Haverhill. 


| 


Planning the day’s work 


American Universalists and 
German youth ready for work 


Building a sportsplatz. Dorothy Petersen, 
extreme left; Dr. Ulrich, center; Bob Knights. 
with his wheelbarrow; Mary Knights, right rear 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will sof a Bieabiine in the midst of my people, 
-  Israel,”’ 


1 DES the vote of our General Assembly, a 


movement is now on foot officially to con- 


sider the advisability of the last phrase in the free- 


dom clause of the Washington Statement, “‘pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be professed”’. 
It is regarded by some as a contradiction of the first 
| part of the clause, and a negation of the liberal 
nature of our faith. On the other side of the case, 


it may be said that the framers of the Statement — 


were not of illiberal mind, nor inept at expressing 
their thinking. It is true that a requirement that 
members of our fellowship agree to a precise theo- 
logical expression would deny our liberal faith. 
But, I believe it to be equally true that it is essen- 
tial to the continuation of that faith to require 
agreement with the searching and tolerant spirit 
out of which such expressions grow. This was un- 
questionably in the minds of those who constructed 
the Statement. 

An open door policy, without requirements of 
any kind, inevitably would change, and to some 
degree already has changed, the essential nature of 
‘our fellowship. Quite obviously, a group interested 
in free and democratic study of religion can soon 
lose its ability to so employ itself if it accepts into 
its company those who oppose its intent. If a group 
primarily interested in fishing takes into its num- 
bers an overwhelming majority of Canasta addicts, 
little fishing will be done. Every responsible and 
conscientious organization has the right, even the 
duty, to confine its membership to those sympa- 
thetic with its aims, a right discarded only at the 
peril of its disintegration. 

Far from emasculating our Statement, we need 
to strengthen it, and make it an effective, trail 
blazing, call to action. We have lingered too long 
over dead issues, disavowing (and, in some cases, 


even avowing) that which no longer is seriously » 


avowed by anyone. Our free thinking fellowship 
grew out of some definite, basic beliefs. These 
beliefs are held unwaveringly in our hearts, but only 
the results of them thus far have been made known. 
As a church, it is our basic duty to uncover these 
fundamental, heart-felt beliefs and frame them in 
communicable, negotiable language and forms. 
Only thus can we reach our fellows on a saving 
plane. And it will be no esoteric message, nor would 
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we speak to an isolated few. The convictions out 
of which our tolerant fellowship grew are basic to 
the needs of everyone, today as always, and their 
successful statement and commanding presentation 
will find response in every heart. 

—CRrITERIUS 


SPEAKERS AND CONFERENCE 
LEADERS FOR THE UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S MEETING AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

OCTOBER 13, 14, AND 15. 


The meetings arranged for women concurrently 
with the Universalist Laymen’s Conference at the 
National Memorial Universalist Church, Wash. 
ington, D. C., October 13, 14, and 15 will have a 
full roster of able speakers. 

Friday mornirig, October 13, the Rev. Edna Py 
Bruner will deliver a keynote address on Univer 
salism for Today’s World. Friday evening, the group 
will be addressed by an internationally known 
physician, Dr. Henry Helmholz, on Planning fot 
Childhood and Youth. This distinguished Univer- 
salist who has just returned from Europe on a 
mission for the United Nations is Chief Consultant 
for the Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Childhood and Youth. 

Saturday noon, Mrs. Harold Srna a national 
official of the League of Women Voters, will speak 
to our women on their civic responsibilities. 


SCHWEITZER FESTIVAL 


The Albert Schweitzer Fellowship of Boston is 
promoting a Schweitzer Festival for the purpose of 
better acquainting the public with Dr. Schweitzer 
and his work and raising funds for the hospital at 
Lambarene, Africa. The affair will run from 
October 29 to November 30. 


An old Quaker lady, who was very philosophical 
used to say that there were three outstanding 
follies of which men were guilty. The first folly was 
that they would go to war and kill each other, when 
if they would only wait long enough, they would all 
die naturally. The second was that the men woule 
climb trees and knock down the fruit, when, if they 
would only wait long enough, the fruit would fall t 
the ground. The third and crowning folly was tha 
they would pursue women, when if they would onl; 
wait long enough, the women would pursue them 

—Derby Line Universalis 
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LET’S NOT QUIBBLE OVER TERMS 
To he Gditor: 


It is with considerable interest that I read the article 
Deeper into Humanism by K. L. Patton-—a reaction to 
Beyond Humanism by Rosalie A. West. Could it be 
possible that both are right: that both are traveling in 
the same direction, but using different labels and possibly 
different methods and techniques—or better still— 
traveling different roads? 

_It seems to me that the deity to which Humanism 
objects is a deity removed, remote, and apart from man— 
a deity that pulls strings for man’s behavior, a deity to 
which man addresses petitions, begging, imploring— 
a deity that allows for what is commonly known as the 
supernatural. Now I am convinced that this is not the 
kind of deity Mrs. West has faith in. It is not the kind of 
deity to undergird the faith of any religious liberal. 

But as we go “deeper into humanism” what do we 
find? We find that man is not a separate entity moving 
on his own steam, but that he is undergirded and 
strengthened by a great sub-power the manifestation of 
which varies according to the manner in which, and ex- 
‘tent to which, man recognizes and utilizes it. 

Long ago Emerson said, “Everything in nature con- 
tains all the powers of nature. Everything is made of one 
hidden stuff.” To deny this is to deny Life itself. To 
affirm it is to affirm. the power that brought us into 
being; the power that is beyond birth and death and 
even beyond time as we commonly think of it. To affirm 
it is to recognize the power which is ours to use if we 
| igs it by whatever name gives it the most meaning 
or us. 


| H. A. Overstreet in his book, The Mature Mind, calls 
to our attention the fact that psychology is the latest of 
our sciences. He makes clear also that psychology could 
not flower until physiology had come to fruition, that 
physiology arose out of biology, biology out of chemistry, 
chemistry out of physics and physics out of mathematics. 

Now, hen we turn around and climb back up this 
ladder, we find ourselves stepping from the last rung, 
“psychology, to a still higher rung becoming known as 
parapsychology. This is the science of extra sensory 
perception and includes telepathy, clairvoyance, in- 
tiution, et cetera. This new science is still in the research 
stage, but definite progress is being made. Probably the 
“most outstanding research is being conducted at Duke 
University where there has been a research department 
‘of parapsychology for the co thirty years under the 
able leadership of Dr. J. B. Rhine. In 1937, he published 
a summary a the results of the laboratory tests in his 
book, New Frontiers of the Mind. In 1947, he brought to 
date the results of experimentation and studies in his 
book, The Reach of the Mind. 

_,W. H. W. Sabine in his book, Second Sight in Daily 
Life, published in 1949, says ““We have moved a little in 
‘the simple fact of observing in the daily experiences of 
our own minds, and in objective laboratory experiments, 
‘that extra sensory perception does occur. Though we 
have scarcely pierced the fringe of inquiry, at least we 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


are no longer evading the task. It is one which requires 
that the persistent and unfettered investigation of the 
external world shall be surpassed in the study of every 
aspect of the mind and nature of the enquirer himself.” 
(p. 196.) 

As we move into this newest of our sciences, we find 
that we have tapped resources we dreamed not of, ‘‘new 
dimensions that were not ours before’, more “‘excite- 
ment’’, more “promise”, more “hope”, more awareness 
of “human dignity and natural splendor” all because we 
become more aware of our true nature and capacities. 
We arrive at the hope and the faith that we can become 
co-creators with Creation and thus help the universe to 
expand as science tells us it is doing. 

Those of us who have become aware of this power 
which is ready and waiting to channel through us are 
convinced of its existence and of its limitless riches and 
capacities and magnitude. Let us not quibble over terms 
but press on toward the Truth which is gleaming through 
the opening portals for us to grasp. Let us proclaim it 
and make it manifest in our lives both individual and 
corporate. 


Brooklyn, Pennsylvania Otte S. CunnincHAM 


SHARP QUESTIONS ANENT 
PATTON’S HUMANISM 


To the Editor: 

It is a very good thing to have published an article like 
Patton’s Deeper into Humanism. Such articles perhaps 
will enable us to see just what Eretiene Humanists 
regard as their strong arguments. I do not know Patton 
and can judge only by his words in this article. It seems 
to sh two attitudes that are not helpful to an under- 
standing of his position. (1) He writes as if he were angry 
at someone or something and (2) his words suggest a 
patronizing tolerance toward those who still are confined 
in the “dark prison” (his words) of Theism. 

Probably he did not intend to give either impression. 
Since I do not know him, I do not know whether he is a 
good illustration of the delights of Humanism, though hé 
thinks he is and says so as far as being “‘the living 
testimony” that Humanism leads to “the beauty or joy 
of living.” I am willing to take his word for this. 

Much of the article is very foggy. I accept his invita- 
tion to go deeper into Humanism and so want some 
matters cleared up. 

(1) What is “mystic naturalism?’ I know what 
naturalism is and what mysticism is amd I have had a 
course at University of Chicago with Eustace Haydon. 

(2) “My thinking is the cerebral activity of my 
organism.” What is the epistemological argument here 
and how broad is the word organism? 

(3) ‘Those who place their main dependence on faith 
and emotion as a source of dependable knowledge subject 
themselves completely to the waywardness of human 
emotions.” Wow! I would like to submit this sentence 
to the Head of the University Physics Department and 
the Head of the Biochemistry Department (both of whom 
are officers of our church) to see if by asserting the 
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scientist’s faith—and believing it passionately—(1) that 
nature is capable of being understood and (2) that their 
charting of its phenomena bears some dependable 
relevance to what is—they have subjected themselves 
“completely ta the waywardness of human emotions.” 
Yes, they use éxperrment and reason but they must de- 
pend on their presuppositions to give confidence in their 
findings. Is this where Patton wishes to leave his state- 
ment? If he does wish to leave it as he wrote it, the state- 
ment is sheer moonshine. If he does not mean what he 
says, then what does he mean? 

(4) “How one can experience something that is an 
unknown force is beyond my comprehension. If it is 
experienced it is then known, is it not?” The answer is 
NO—not necessarily. Has Patton never heard of elec- 
tricity or the modern physicist’s view of matter? If 
Patton equates the word known with experienced then 
there is no sense to his question. Kzown in the context 
he uses it suggests that known is a more inclusive term 
than experienced. Thus, what does he mean? 

These are only some of the foggy elements in that 
article. Surely Patton ought to be able to do better than 
this. I am willing he should assume I am ignorant if he, 
or someone, will clearly and simply explain what Human- 
ism is and why they commend it to others. 

Orono, Maine Mitton M. McGorriLu 


NOT CREDO BUT AMO 
To the Editor: 


Before liberal religion can become more of a unifying 
than a divisive force in human relationships, it must 
break the chains of two primitive ideas which still 
dominate its thought. 

One of these is proclamation of its own superiority. 
For the life of me, Fenanee understand how we feel that 
orthodox claims of superiority are bigotry, but ours are 
liberalism. When we claim to have the most rational 
religion, the way of thinking to which all must come, the 
only path of true tolerance, we are by that act exposing 
our lliberalseeh intolerance and bigotry. Our claims are 
in no way more liberal or universal than the pope’s. 

A second way in which we still follow the pattern of 
the bigot and the medicine man lies in a continuing 
pattern of stating creeds. There is little hope for peace 
among men until human minds are freed from the whole 
creed idea and process. Creed, statement of faith, axiom, 
as the basis of fellowship are hangovers from primitive 
concepts. Each new one, however liberal and inclusive 
it calls itself, is but one more divisive influence turned 
loose in a world which is about to die for lack of unifying 
agencies. 

All statements which have come to my notice as the 
results of “liberal’’ efforts at formulation of bases of 
association bear the fatal weaknesses of both these 
errors. 

A truly liberal statement will not be aéout anything. 
{t will be a program of objectives on the universal level— 
such as peace of spirit and peace in the world, constant 
hope, actions of good will, relationships of helpful service. 
These are attainments, qualities, universal in nature and 
therefore liberal. A statement cannot be liberal unless 
it includes the Catholic and the Christian Scientist, the 
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Buddhist. and the Humanist, the devotee and the 
doubter. The only effort I know of to make such an 
expression is that of the:Hollywood Church. 

Hollywood, California SHELDON SHEPERD 


DISTURBED OVER PALESTINE 


To the Editor: 
Reading the July issue of The Christian Leader, | was 
struck by the very fine contribution of Rabbi Beryl 


glowing eulogy of the state of Israel; a problem high- 
lighted by the revealing letter of William Zuckerman, 

ublished in the magazine The Nation for July 8, 1950. 
3 refer to the fact—ignored by Dr. Cohon—that the 
state of Israel is rapidly developing into the narrowest 
kind of theocracy, dominated by Orthodox Jewry and 
by an almost racist mentality. (the reaction in part, 
perhaps, to the monstrous evil of Hitlerism.) 


As I read Dr. Cohon’s thrilling picture of the new 
Israel, I could not help but recall the facts of recent— 
and current—history; the horrors of Deir Yassin, the 
questionable morality of the Zionist aggression in 
Palestine, the dangers to world Jewry in the creation of 
an artificial “Jewish State’ by force and violence, the 
upsurge of fanatic nationalism, the terrible problem of 
nearly a million Arab refugees—men, women, and 
children—homeless and hungry and despairing as the 
direct result of the Zionist invasion. Dr. Cohon passes 
these issues by. 

As one who feels very deeply that the great tradition 
of the Jewish faith is universal and prophetic, I must 
express serious disquiet at the witols istory of the 
Palestine problem. 


Belmont, Mass. Cuartes H. WuitTIER 


WANTED NAMES OF SCRANTON LIBERA 


To the Editor: 

On page 282 of the August issue of The Christian Leader 
is printed this request: 

Before summer ends I am moving to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, to build a strong-liberal church in 
that city. If any reader of The Christian Leader 
knows any person or family in Scranton or environs 
who might be interested in such a program, will you 
please mail name and address to Leon S. Simonetti, 
912 Vine Street, Scranton, Pennsylvania, after 
August 15, 1950. 

If you should have answered this request and failed ta 
do so, please answer at once. It is imperative that every 
possible contact be made in Scranton to insure success 
of this program. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania - Leon S. Simonet? 


Every Universalist church should se 
a delegation of its leading laymen to the 
Universalist Laymen’s Conference, in. 
Mie BSE D. C., October 13, 14, 15, 
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A PICTORIAL GOSPEL, A life of 
Christ in the works of the old 
masters and the words of the 


Gospels 
By Eliot Hodgkin 
The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.50 

Let’s make it perfectly clear that 
this book is not, being reviewed in 
this instance by an artist, but by a 
parish preacher. The selection of 
pictures is being judged solely on 
their basis for use in the Church 
School. It is only fair to point out 
also that the book was not intended 
by the author to be used in Church 

chool. 

The book is arranged with the 
Biblical text appearing opposite 
each picture; a very convenient and 
handy arrangement. 

Can the book be used in Church 
Schools? 

_ Concerning some of the pictures 
the answer is an unqualified “No.” 
‘One of these pictures is Rubens, 
“Two Jewish iPhests Questioning 
Jesus”: The labeling of the picture 
is clearly anti-semetic. t was 
totally unnecessary and distorts the 
text to call the priests Jewish. A 
‘number of the pictures make rather 
elaborate use of angels, cherubims, 
et cetera. 

_ The pictures which can be used 
‘best in a Church School are those 
‘that illustrate the parables. These 
are quite valuable, but are too few. 
The series of pictures leading up to 
the Crucifixion add vigor and under- 
standing to the Holy Week events. 

Pictures illustrating biblical 
events can be obtained separately 
and as it is no great difficulty in 
locating the text in a Bible, this 
‘reviewer is inclined to think that the 
price of the book may well be spent 
‘elsewhere in a Religious Education 
Department. 

s a book in the home library for 
‘adult use or in the library of a pro- 
fessional religionist, it is worth the 
price. Unfortunately the pictures 
‘are not reproduced in color; even so, 
‘one catches some of the depth of 
feeling in the old masterpieces. The 
‘feeling is enhanced by the King 
James version of the text alongside. 
j Joun E. Woop 
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DIARY OF A DEAN 
By The Very Rev. W. R. Inge 
Macmillan Gcnbaay 1950 
Price $3.50 
Much of the present English 
scene is made more understandable 
to the intelligent American reader 
in the pages of this book. Here, 
one is privileged to read the frank 
comments of a distinguished church- 
man who, from 1911 through 1934, 
was Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. The fact that his position 
put him in the very center of British 
world affairs combined with his 
unusual intellectual power and liter- 
ary skill make the Dairy of a Dean 
really valuable reading. 
BEAD, 


SAGEBRUSH CIRCUIT 
By Kendrick Strong 
The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950 
Price $2.50 

A young Congregational divinity 
student writes in a very interesting 
manner of his experiences as a 
student missionary in an undis- 
closed “Sagebrush” section of south- 
western America. He, with the aid 
of his younger brother, sets up 
bachelor quarters in the kitchen of 
the only tumbledown church in the 
town. His story is told with such 
humor and interest that one rushes 
from one chapter to another antici- 
pating new encounters with friends 
and critics. 

Two attractive young lady evan- 
elists, with strong leanings toward 
undamentalism, preach what they 

call a “Single Gospel.” They and 
these two young men divide the 
town.into two religious divisions. 

In the postscript, Mr. Strong 
tells of a recent visit to the scenes 
of their ten month’s adventures 
and of the conditions existing there 
now. 

The Rev. Kendrick Strong is now 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
his brother has been in the United 
States Consular Service for twelve 

ears, and has been stationed at 
Poth Prague, Durban, Sofia, 

Tsingtao and Taipeh. 
- Leona Haskins 
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ASKING THEM QUESTIONS, 

third series, edited by Ronald 

Selby Wright 
Oxford University Press, 1950 
Price $2.00 
Twenty-eight British Churchmen 
of different denominations and pro- 
fessions address themselves in this 
little book to the business of an- 
swering the common questions asked 
by youth about life, death, human 
destiny, and the Christian religion. 
All of the answers are frank as well 
as sincere. Some are brilliant. In 
this class, we rate John Mac- 
Murray’s essay on the question 
“Isn't Christianity Played Out?” 
and John Baillie’s neat discrimina- 
tion in his answer to the query, “In 
the Sense that No One Really 
‘Knows’, are not all Men Agnostic’’? 
These essays approach their sub- 

jects in more formal manner than 
do similar books written for youth 
in this country, and, indeed, in more 
mature manner than most. There 
is a notable absence of the too 
frequent sophomoric eagerness to 
be in line with “‘science” that mars 
much American writing in this field. 
All in all this book is profitable 
reading for Americans who have 
anything to do with educating 
young people. This we say in spite 
of some serious theological disagree- 
ment with several of the writers. 
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RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE 
By Clinton Lee Scott 
Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston 
Price $2.50 

The title of Dr. Scott’s book im- 
plies that religion does not always 
make sense. Man may. be religious 
by nature, but it does not always 
follow that he applies the test of 
reason to his religious beliefs. Most 
usually he does not. 

In fact, according to the author, 
much that passes for religion not 
only does not make sense; it actually 
becomes an opiate—a charge that 
the majority of religionists will be 
quick to deny. The author feels that 
it makes a big difference just what 
kind of religion you are talking 
about. 
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Religion becomes an opiate, the 
author states, when it is divorced 
from reason, when it substitutes a 
heavenly home’ for decent living 
conditions here, when it makes 
forms and ceremonies a substitute 
for moral behavior, when it offers 
any salvation that can be won 
without character. 

In short, religion—real religion— 
does not need to be an eras It can 
be as natural, as normal, as rational 
as any other human interest. 

The book will be an eye opener to 
a lot of people. It should not be to 
those who understand what modern 
day religious liberalism stands for. 
Intelligent Universalists and Uni- 
tarians should have learned its 
meanings by this time. A copy of 
this book should always be handy 
to place in the hands of those who 
want to know “what the Univer- 
salists believe.” 

Universalism, a religion of com- 
mon sense, is practical. “It is a 
religion for the hard places and for 
all the crises of life.’’ This is a stal- 
wart defense of the Liberal faith, an 
answer to the conservatives who 
warn that Liberalism will break 
down when the going gets rough. 


NATIONAL YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 


National Youth Fellowship offi- 
cers elected this summer at the 
Sixty-second Annual Convention of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowshi 
are: Charles Collier, Jr., Nort 
Olmstead, Ohio, president; Anne 
Hersey, New York, N. Y., vice- 
president; Charles Harding, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, treasurer; An- 
drea Cate, North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, secretary; Richard Wood- 
man, Biddeford, Maine; Phyllis 
Beebe, Kenmore, N. Y.; Rozelle 
Royall, Clinton, North Carolina; 
Richard Drinon, Lynn, Massachu- 


setts, trustees. 


After reviving the patient, the 
doctor asked, “‘How did you happen 
to take that poison? Didn’t you see 
the word ‘poison’ on the label?” 

“Yeah, I saw it, but I didn’t 
believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because right under the word 
‘poison’ was another word in bigger 
letters that said ‘Lye’.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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DR. PIERCE AND LOON LAKE 
UNIVERSALISTS HOSTS TO 
BETH-EL CONGREGATION 


On August 20, the Loon Lake 
Community Chapel was host to 
Congregation Beth-El of Hornell, 
N. Y., at a joint service of worship. 
The order of worship was that of the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, conducted, according to the 
custom of Reformed Judaism, 
largely in English, with a few ele- 
ments in Hebrew and English. 
Chants, however, were given not 
by the congregation, but by the 
solo voice of the Cantor of Temple 
Beth-El, who also sang as an offer- 
tory, a modern setting of the 
Ninety-First Psalm. 

The service was conducted by 
Dr. Ellis Pierce, summer pastor at 
the Chapel, and Professor of Bib- 
lical Languages and Literature at 
St. Lawrence University. Dr. Pierce 
preached from the theme, “Our 
Common Heritage”. After com- 
menting briefly on some of the 
obvious things that separate Jews 
and Christians, he remarked that 
these were superficial and unim- 
portant; what was important were 
the things they shared, “our com- 
mon heritage’”’. 

This he developed as first a 
common cultural heritage, as found 
in the great literary classics of the 
Bible; such as the charming idyl of 
the Book of Ruth, and the allegory 
of Jonah, with their messages of 
brotherhood and universalism. Also 
mentioned was the gentle cynicism 
of Ecclesiastes and the sensuous 
lyricism of the Song of Songs; 
reflecting the right to question, and 
full enjoyment of even this earthly 
life. In the second place, he men- 
tioned a common historical tradi- 
tion. Speaking specifically to the 
Jews, he said, “Father Abraham is, 
for us also, the Father of the Faith. 
Moses is not yours exclusively—for 
us too, he is the Father of Law. 
Your history, with its lessons of 


faith, and obedience, and law, and * 


righteousness, are all part of our 
common heritage.” 

Again Dr. Pierce commented on 
our common heritage of devotion; 
pointing out that nearly every 
element in the service, although un- 
familiar to Christians in a Hebrew 
form, yet in English was part of the 


devotional treasury of all Christians 
everywhere. 

In reference to the prophets, Dr. 
Pierce said, ““Amos, proclaiming the 
justice of God; Hosea, through the 
tragedy of his own life discovering a 
God of love; Isaiah in the experience 
of worship finding the majesty and 
holiness of God; the Second lesa 
with his vision of God’s kingdom on 
earth and the universalism of all 
mankind; these and all others who 
bear the noble name of prophet 
were no crystal gazers, no tea leaf 
readers; they are among the truly 
great ones of the world; and they, 
too, are our common heritage.” 

And among that great list of 
prophets, Dr. Pierce commented, 
was to be found also the name of 
Jesus, the “prophet of Nazareth.” 
He stated, ““Unmentionable crimes 
against Jews have been committed 
in his name, but don’t blame him. 
Unbelievable doctrines have been 
formulated about his person, but he 
didn’t claim them. He was born a 
Jew, his father’s name was Joseph, 
his mother’s Miriam, and his par- 
ents named him Joshua. We may 
not all agree in calling him Messiah, 
or Son feed but we can all join in 
following the spiritual leadership of 
the Son of Man, the prophet of 
Nazareth; for he, too, is our com- 
mon heritage.” 

Finally, and most fundamental of 
all, Dr. Pierce mentioned our com- 
mon heritage of belief in God—in 
one God, a God of love, of mercy, of 
righteousness; the common Father 
os all mankind. 


Crackling: 
A farmer walked up to one of 
Grant Wood’s pictures, scrutinized 


seemed wrong. The farmer shoo 
his head again and said, “I wouldn’t 
give thirty-five cents an acre for 


that land.” 


“Next to being shot at and 
missed,” says the Midwest Restau- 
rant News,” nothing is quite as sati 
fying as an income tax refund.” 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1950 
rts made to secure a better 
coordinated women’s course for all 
our 1950 institutes, resulted in ex- 
cellent teamwork and the presenta- 
tion to leaders of much valuable 
aterial designed for use in local 
associations during the coming sea- 
son. We only regret that more 
women did not avail themselves of 
these opportunities for study and 
fellowship; also that the time al- 
lowed at our institutes is too short 
to more than touch the perimeter of 
the vast field covered by church 
women’s interests. 

The educational side of our pro- 
gram was stressed at all the insti- 
tutes. The discussion method was 
freely used; the symposium, round 
table and “buzz session” were exem- 
plified and urged for trial by local 
organizations. 

At Camp Radford, California, 
Mrs. C. C Blauvelt led a large 
group of Unitarian and Universalist 
women, seeking to acquaint each 
organization with the work of the 
other, with emphasis on similarities 
and goals commonly shared. She 
reports excellent co-operation and 
much interest. 

Mrs. Lyman Achenbach took as 
her topic at New York State Insti- 
tute, “This is Your A.U.W.,” deal- 
ing especially with organization and 
program. An inspiring feature of 
this institute was a course on Mental 
Health given by the Rev. Robert 
Dick, of Bristol, New York. 

Mrs. Donald Evans reports a 
happy time at Mid-West, presenting 
the aims and projects-of the A.U.W. 
and discussing many specific prob- 
lems with a small but de group of 
women. 

The July week-end at Murray 
‘Grove, New Jersey, was packed 
with helpful talks and discussion, 
and well-organized recreational ac- 
tivities. Plans are on foot to extend 
this period into a first-class institute 
in 1951, 

__ At Ferry Beach, we were de- 
lighted to have with us Aiko Onishi, 
our guest from Japan, who is living 
with Mrs. Cartwright in Rochester, 
New York, and now preparing for 
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her audition at the Eastman School 
of Music. Aiko participated in the 
classes and the good times, enter- 
taining us with Liszt’s ‘““Campan- 
ella” at the “birthday” concert, and 
winning a prize for her table decora- 
tion, a miniature Japanese garden. 

Mrs. Robert Rice (Arlington) 
found a most enthusiastic and 
liberal-minded gathering of women, 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, keenly in- 
terested in our own Universalist 
materials and eager to discuss topics 
and trends of the day. Mrs. Rice 
has consented to describe her south- 
ern trip and the work of the institute 
at greater length for the November 
Bulletin. 


A DOZEN REASONS 

From a number of answers given 
by diabetic campers to the question, 
“Why do I like Clara Barton 
Camp?”’—we select the following: 

“JT like Clara Barton Camp be- 
cause it enables diabetic girls to 
associate with each other. Also 
gives them a chance for a vacation 
under medical supervision and to 
become regulated at the same time.” 

”T like Clara Barton Camp be- 
cause of the fine experiences it offers 
you. It is wonderful for your health, 
for your friendships and it offers you 
a very wonderful camp life. We are 


really glad that the Universalist 
women maintain this camp from 
year to year.” 

“T come to camp, first because | 
always have a lot of fun. Second, 
because it gives my mother a rest 
from the extra work we diabetics 
need to have. Third, because it 
teaches us what we have to know 
about diabetes. Fourth, because we 
learn to make new friends.” 

“T come to Clara Barton because 
it helps me in my diet so I will be in 
better health. I come here also be- 
cause I like to see just how the other 
campers live their life, because there 
are no other diabetic children im my 
town where I live. I also come to 
meet many new friends.” 

“T like Clara Barton Camp be- 
cause we have lots of fun with the 
counselors and doing the various 
activities.” 

“J like to go to Clara Barton 
because there are see-saws and 
swings and other things.” 

“Clara Barton Camp means to 
me a place for learning to take care 
of yourself and learning how to get 
along with others.” 

“T came to Clara Barton to meet 
other diabetics to better control my 
diabetes and to enjoy a vacation 
that will enable me to do college 
work better in the fall.” 

“T am glad I can come to Clara 
Barton Camp because I am shown 
how to take care of diabetes. I also 
have a wonderful time and vacation 
while I am being regulated.” 

“T enjoy coming to Clara Barton 
Camp because you are able to be 
with children of other races and you 
have a wonderful time with the 
counselors and other children.” 

“T like Camp because everyone 
has so much fun and gets alone so 
well together.” 

And here is the one that expresses 
the final summing-up of them all:-— 

“T like camp because I love it.” 


OUTLAW’S BRIDGE CHURCH 

It seems that plans for an under- 
taking so large as building a new 
nah always progress more slowly 
than we expect. Unforeseen delays 
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‘CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 


In courses on courtship and 
marriage given at summer confer- 
ences and in communities and at 
junior colleges, it has been neces- 
sary to point out that after mating 
comes progeny; with progeny comes 
the responsibility of caring for 
children. As the family develops 
and grows, it becomes a privilege 
and a necessity for husband and 
wife to develop an ever broadening 
companionship. 

People care for their childrer 
differently. If you have been in con- 
gested areas of a large city, you 
know that the inadequacy of the 
parents, plus the limitations of the 
environment are causes for friction 
and difficulties. | Some parents 
restrict their children too much. 
Some, on the other hand, want both 
an awning over the child so that the 
sun will not touch him, and a net 
beneath him so that he will never 
fall. These parents, to the handicap 
of their children, practice “smother 
love”. Some parents demand un- 
reasonable Bala oe to adult stan- 
dards on the part of their children; 
others due to their own unsatisfied 
emotional needs, prevent the devel- 
opment of self-reliance by prolonged 
coddling of their children. 

If, in our own culture, we see that 
parents rear their children in differ- 
ing ways, we should do well to take 
a look also at the way in which 
children are raised in cultures to- 


tally other than our own. As pychia- 
trist, who had spent much time in 
the Pacific, was able to observe 
patterns of child care there. They 
are greatly different than those of 
our western culture. In Asia older 
children assume responsibility for 
the care of young children. Little 
ones are kept close to the mother 
and often are carried on her back. 
Training in toilet habits starts late. 
Toddlers are loved and petted. 

In eastern culture, the babies are 
treated much as they are by grand- 
parents in our western culture. 
They are dealt with as is the young- 
est child, sometimes called the love 
child, in our country. By the time 
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the last child arrives in our homes, 

arents have begun to be less appre- 
hensife about their offspring, less 
sure that they as parents know all 
the answers and what is best for 
their child. By that time, parents 
have begun to question whether 
they want their child to grow up as 
a replica of themselves, that perhaps 
he can do even better than they did. 

NEED FOR LOVE 

After long experiment and obser- 
vation, people who know children 
and understand them, have come to 
agree that there are three major 
needs of young children. First, that 
the father and mother love each 
other; second, that they love the 
child; and third that he knows they 
love him. Infants who have been 
placed in hospitals for care, due to 
the lack of parents, when held and 
cuddled during feeding by the nurse, 
have gained weight more rapidly 
than when given the bottle without 
tender attention. When such young 
children have been placed promptly 
in a foster home, where there was 
genuine interest in adopting the 
child, it has been discovered that 
they gained even more rapidly than 
they did through the kindly care of 
a nurse. 

On the other hand, regrettable but 
true, children who have been with- 
out the love of a home for their first 
few years, despite all the attention 
of psychiatrists and other trained 
people, never overcome the handi- 
caps, never become the persons they 
could have been had they exper- 
ienced the basic need of young 
children; tender, loving care. 

A baby’s wants are he needs. If 
he is to be self-reliant and capable 
of assuming responsibility, if he is 


to become a mature and independ- . 


ent person, able to work with others, 
then what happens to him in the 
first few years, first few months, 
and even the first few weeks of his 
life, the emotional context in which 
he begins his life, is of supreme 
importance. 

He needs to feel of worth and then 
with this primary experience of his 


sense of belonging, to learn, certain 
skills so that he may take his place 
in the family and in the community 
with a sense of achievement. A 
baby dies in our country every 
twenty minutes for want of care 


with the statement, “Were we to 
have a few basic social changes, 
there would be fewer constitutional 
inadequates.” You know how we 
often say that because he was not 
endowed well mentally, because he 
was not strong physically, because - 
“he” did not have an opportunity 
for education, because of this and 
that, we cannot expect much from 
him. This renowned teacher makes 
it clear that if such simple and obvi- 
ous necessities as food, shelter, 
education, medical care and so on 
were made dy all of us, possible ¢o 
all of us, there would be fewer so- 
called “constitutional inadequates.” 


NEED FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
One-third of the people of the 


world’s population experience con- 
stant starvation in more or lesser 
degree. One-third of the people of 
the world have barely enough to 
eat. One-third have enough or more. 
We are, of course, the most favored 
of this most fortunate third. . 
“On a sunny morning last week, 
we went out and put up a swing 
under an apple tree for a little girl, 
age three, the tree being much older 
than the girl, the sky being blue, 
the clouds white. We pushed the 
little girl for a few minutes, then 
returned to the house and settled 
down to an article on death dust, or 
radiological warfare, in the July 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
Volume VI, No. 7. 
“The article ended on a note of 
disappointment. ‘The area that can 
be poisoned with the fission prod- 
ucts available to us today is dis- 
appointingly small; it amounts to 
not more than two or three major 
cities per month.’ At first glance, © 
the sentence sounded satirical, but 
(continued on page 358) 
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STAMFORD CHURCH RE- 
DECORATED AND REPAIRED 
BY LAYMEN 

_ During the summer vacation 
period the lay folk, both men and 
women of the Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, Universalist church organized 
a series of old-fashioned work parties 
and completely redecorated the in- 
terior of their church sanctuary. In 
addition to painting, a new carpet 
was laid down and the social rooms 
renewed. A new blower has been 
installed in the organ. The rose 
window of the sanctuary has been 
equipped with flood lighting and 
will be illuminated at night. 

The minister of the church, the 
Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer, and his 
family, who spent their vacation in 
the western states including Colo- 
rado and California, returned for 
the opening of the church Sept- 
smber 10. 


HOUSER’S MID-WEST TOUR 

Rev. Argyl E. Houser, of the 

Floral Park, N. Y. Church, has, 
‘this sammer, taken over a month of 
his annual vacation to strengthen 
the Universalist cause in the Middle 
West. 
_ Almost everywhere Mr. Houser 
has gone, he has been greeted by 
large congregations. At East Lib- 
erty, Michigan, the Rev. W. O. 
Bodell, minister, said that he gave 
two fine messages. 

Present at one service were the 
beloved Dr. and Mrs. Frank D. 
Adams, who had driven many miles 
to attend. Dr. Adams is recovering 
from a serious heart attack, which 
forced him to relinquish the Lansing 
church. He is, however, carrying 
on at Farmington. 

__At Decatur, Illinois, where Mr. 
Houser had, before entering the 
Universalist ministry, served the 
Churches of God, a group of about 
sixty welcomed him on a return 
visit. While there is no organized 
Liberal Church of any kind in this 
busy prairie city, the adherents of 
other Churches and of none who 
attended showed keen interest in 
the truths of Universalism. Fol- 
owing talks by Mr. Houser and the 
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: 


Rev. Robert Campbell, questions 
were invited and the Universalist 
position thoroughly explained. 

At Little Hickory, Illinois, a 
community about fifty miles away, 
from which a group had driven to 


the Decatur meetings, a band of 


loyal Universalists hopes to build a 
parsonage and call a minister. 
About one hundred and thirty 
greeted Mr. Houser when he visited 
there. This persuasive crusader for 
Universalism averaged one address 
a day during his thirty-odd day 
tour in July. 


EAST LIBERTY, MICHIGAN 
A very successful series of Good 
Will meetings was conducted at 
the East Liberty Universalist church 
by the Reverend Argyl Houser of 
Floral Park, New York. The meet- 
ings covered the week of August 20 
to 27, and opened and closed with a 
parish dinner in the dining room of 
the church. The Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
cet of the church, assisted Mr. 
ouser. The Concord and Horton 
Universalist churches joined East 
Liberty in these meetings, and on 
Monday evening, the Junior Choir 
of Horton with their leader, Mrs. 
Ola Stewart, furnished music. 
Wednesday, August 23, marked 
the fifty-second anniversary of Mr. 
Bodell’s ordination as a Universalist 
minister. His friends and congrega- 
tion presented him witha bouquet of 
fifty-two blossoms, each holding a 
crisp new bill. Guests were present 


during the week from Indiana and 
Ohio. 


MR. SOULE AT HARRISVILLE, 
RHODE ISLAND 

On Sunday, June 4, our church 
welcomed a former minister, the 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule who served 
the church for thirteen years, but 
went to another field fifteen years 
ago. His last pastorate was in 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, where he 
served for over ten years, retiring 
two years ago after a severe illness. 
He is now a resident of the Doolittle 
Home in Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
He was welcomed by a large con- 
gregation, a goodly number being 


young couples whom he had united 
in marriage fifteen to twenty years 
ago. Attending with them were 
several of the members of their 
families now active in the church. 
He spoke on Progressive Religion, 
tracing the progress of the Univer- 
salist denomination in religious 
thinking through the years. 

An informal reception for Mr. 
Soule was held at the close of the 
service. In the afternoon, he at- 
tended the Boy Scout Camporee of 
the Boy Scouts where four hundred 
and fifty boys from the town and the 
surrounding area were in attend- 
ance. Mr. Soule organized the 
Harrisville troop twenty-eight years 
ago and seed as scoutmaster for 
ten years. The camp was named for 
Mr. Soule and during the afternoon 
after the scout program, the Harris- 
ville troop presented him with a 
silver statue of a Boy Scout mounted 
on a black plastic circular base. 
A silver plate around the base was 
appropriately inscribed and con- 
tained the name of Mr. Soule as the 
founder of the troop and the date of 
the presentation. Several of the 
original members of the troop now 
forty years of age were present 
accompanied by their wives and 
children. 


THE WHITESMITH’S 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

On Sunday afternoon, August 27, 
1950, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon White- 
smith kept open house in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest 
M. Whitesmith, minister of the 
Linesville, Pennsylvania, Universa- 
list church. 

The Whitesmith family has had a 
widely varied and interesting exper- 
ience, which makes them a family 
which can be said to belong to the 
continent. 

Of the five children, twelve grand- 
children and three great-grand- 
children, two, Gordon and Mildred 
(Mrs. C. R. Kilburn of Erie) and 
five grandchildren have their homes 
in Pennsylvania; two, Jean (Mrs. 


Maynard Goodby of Oakland) and 
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Ben of San Francisco and three 
paneer live in California; 

onald and three grandchildren are 
in Washington and Theodora (Mrs. 
George Brennan) their oldest grand* 
child and thrée great-grandchildren 
live in Anchorage, Alaska. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitesmith met in 
college. Mrs. Whitesmith came 
from Nova Scotia and Mr. White- 
smith from New Brunswick, Can- 
ada. Mr. Whitesmith has held 
pastorates in such widely separated 
and interesting communities as Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts; Rochester, 
Minnesota; Eugene, Oregon; Po- 
mona, California and two years in 
Linesville, Pennsylvania. He was 
also superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Georgia. 

Besides his work in the ministry, 
Mr. Whitesmith has served as a 
State Grange lecturer, Chautauqua 
superintendent, editorial writer and 
radio commentator, besides having 
several months of travel and study 
in Europe and six months in Halifax 
during the blitz period of the war. 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 

The annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies Aid was held in the 
Quillen lobby on August 16 at 
2... 

At the completion of other busi- 
ness, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was read. The following 
officers were elected for the year 
1950-1951: President, Mrs. William 
R. Walsh; Vice-President, Marion 
H. Pike; Secretary, Mrs. C. G. 
Wellington; Treasurer, Mrs. Roger 
F. Etz; Directors, Mrs. Henry A. 
Smith, Mrs. Nina L. Porter, Mrs. 
Harvey F. Jenkins. 

Exotse WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary 


“YOUTH LEADER” BOARD 
MEETS AT FERRY BEACH 


The new Youth Leader board met 
for a two-day session at Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine, Saturday and 
Sunday, September 2 and 3. Mem- 
bers present were: Richard Wood- 
man, Biddeford, Maine, editor; 
John Milne, Barre, Vermont; David 
Cudhea, Nashua, New Hampshire; 
Raymond Durkee, Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts; Marilyn Moore, South 
Acton, Massachusetts; Dean Mc- 
Kinnon, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. Alice M. Harrison, director of 
Youth Activities attended. 
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a rereading convinced us that the 
scientist’s disappointment was real 


enough—that it had the hale of © 


detachment. The world of the child 
in the swing (the trip to the blue 
sky and back again) seemed, as we 
studied the ABC of death dust, 
more and more a dream world with 
no true relation to things as they are 
or to the real world of discourage- 
ment over the slow rate of the dis- 
appearance of cities.” (The New 

orker, Aug. 26, 1950) 

A graduate student from Korea, 
in a recent broadcast, symbolized 
with clarity the tragedy of our 
present mess in the Korean situa- 
tion. He did it by an optimistic 
insistence that eventually we should 
be busy in reconstruction, first 
rebuilding the larger fertilizer plant 
in order that all Koreans might 
have rice; second, rebuilding the 
houses since families were the foun- 
dation of the country; and third, the 
rebuilding of the plants providing 
electricity and power so that in- 
dustry, education and research 
might go forward. 

If we are seriously to consider the 
children, we shall have to take ac- 
count of the need for social changes 
and improvement through the dem- 
ocratic process on a world wide 
scale. 

For the most part, we give only 
lip service to the ideal of placing the 
child at the center of our concern. 
It is valuable for us to put along 
with Jesus’ teaching about the child 
being the center of our concern, the 
treatment which he suggests for one 
who gets in the way. It was simple 
and direct. “Tie a rock around ie 
neck and throw him in the river.” 


LEARNING ON THEIR OWN 
LEVEL 


If, in considering the children, we 
need to conserve their sense of 
wonder, to help them to learn, to 
satisfy their wants which are their 
needs, and to make their learning a* 
process built on the level of their 
experience; if beneath it all there is 
the recurrent reminder to ourselves 
that the most important thing we 
can do is to dignify their supreme 
worth as persons, then my next 
thought is this. John Dewey used 
to say that a good American wants 


for every child what he wants for his 
own. That is sound. Further, the 
same qualities, the same things and 
the same objectives which we want 
for our children and for all children, 
we also want for adults. 

Dr. Spurgon English has pointed 
out that sometimes parents are so 
concerned for the care and well- 
being of their children that wives 
forget that husbands also need 
attention. Many divorces which 
occur ten or aieen years after 
marriage are based in the brittle 
beginnings of tension and anxiety 
at the time the children were at the 
toddler age. Mother was so ex- 
hausted by an over-weaning care 
for them, that she neglected com- 
panionship with her husband. 

To conserve the vitality and life 
of a child, let him learn at the level 
which is his norm. This does not 
mean lack of boundaries. Children” 
need limitations. They must learn 
to adjust, according to their capac- 
ity, to adult needs in an adult world. 
Children are unhappy when they 
are allowed complete freedom. Our 
only difficulty is to know where to 
draw the line, to make our requests 
for their behavior suit the level of 
their development rather than arbi- 
trary adult patterns. 

Grown-ups need to be loved, to 
have a sense of worth, to be able to 
do something which is of value, 
according to their capacity. B 
considering the children, heir qual- 
ities and needs, we have a clue to the 
needs of ourselves. 

Now what are some of the bar- 
riers which lie across the path of 
progress in considering with genuine 
serious effort the meeting of the 
needs of children and of adults? 
Let us do it by considering what we 
here and now can do practically 
about the matter. 


Horton Coiser 


A small boy came home from his fi 
day at Sunday School and began 2) 
ing his pockets of money—nickels, dii 
quarters— while his parents gasp 
Finally his mother asked: ; 

“Where did you get all that mon 

And the youngster replied: j 

“At Sunday School. They have bo 
of it.” —Monmouth Messag 
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The Department of Survey and 
tvaluation has held two meetings 
ince its inception last fall, and 
wishes at this time to make known 
ts work and current undertakings. 

The previous Survey Committee 
iad recommended, and the General 
Assembly at Rochester voted “that 
he trend toward regional reorgani- 
‘ation be continued, and that a 
‘ommittee be appointed to study 
he same, charting a possible blue 
wint of geographic area where such 
ganization could effectively serve 
[he Universalist Church of America 
(0 expedite its program and pur- 
yose.”” This recommendation was 
eferred by the Board of Trustees to 
he Department of Survey and 
Zvaluation for study. 

It is the Department’s judgment 
elative to regional reorganization 
hat: (1) The regional areas should 
lot be so large as to defeat the pur- 
tose for which they are envisioned; 
2) Nothing at this point should be 
nvisioned beyond a working agree- 
fent of co-operation, that is, there 
hould be no contemplation of addi- 
ional incorporated units and no 
hought of the obliteration of active 
tate conventions; (3) Regional co- 
iperation should be established in 
lecordance with the ability of par- 
shes and or states to support it, 
ind service should be rendered 
itrictly in accordance with the needs 
if the various portions of the region, 
he sole consideration of such co- 
iperation being the service possible 
vithout too much emphasis on per- 
onalities, present leadership, or 
ltate lines; (4) As tentative regions 
he Department suggests the follow- 
hg groupings: Maine, New Hamp- 
hire, Vermont; Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; New 
York, New Jersey, Eastern Penn- 
lylvania; Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, West 
Virginia; Illinois, Wisconsin, Minn- 
isota, lowa, Kansas. No suggested 
jroupings were made for the south 
ind far west, but consideration was 
fiven to the need for ministers-at- 
arge to work in those areas, assist- 
a present churches and estab- 
ishing new ones. 

_ The Department was pleased to 
neet with representatives of Massa- 
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chusetts and Connecticut in their 
deliberations relative to regional co- 
operation, and stands ready to be of 
service to any other areas looking 
to such co-operation. 

The work of the previous Com- 
mittee on Standards for Church 
Membership was also referred to 
this Department. It has been 
tentatively concluded that we might 
establish the following standards: 
(1) that there should be open mem- 
bership in Universalist churches; 
(2) that there should be no creedal 
requirements for membership; and 
(3) that the local church should be 
a single organization, avoiding the 
unwieldy organization of parish and 
church. 

Relative to church membership 
the Department has also been work- 
ing on the matter of statistics, con- 
ferring with Esther Richardson on 
a new report form for the statistics 
of the local churches, the need hav- 
ing been expressed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Superintendents’ Council. 
In addition, an attempt has been 
made to define the terms ‘constitu- 
ent’ and ‘member’. The Depart- 
ment suggests that a ‘constituent’ 
be considered as any person who 
participates in the program of the 
church, either by attending its ser- 
vices, contributing, or by activity in 
the Church School, Universalist 


Youth Fellowship, Association of 


Universalist Women, Men’s Club, 
or any other church organization. 
A ‘member’ may be defined as any 
person who has been received into 
the fellowship of the local church. 

There has, however, been some 
consideration given to a_ wider 
definition of ‘member’, one that 
would include those children who 
have been christened into a local 
Universalist church. It would seem 
that we ought to count them as true 
Universalists, for a religious prefer- 
ence has been indicated through 
their christening. We have up to 
now considered membership cis in 
a legal sense. We must, of course, 
continue to have a legal membership 
atcording to the state laws to con- 
duct business. However, in a reli- 
gious sense, membership rests not 
on age but on commitment, and 
when we do not count the children 


who have been christened as mem- 
bers who have received the initial 
fellowship of the church, we disre- 
gard the commitment which has 
been made, a serious oversight, and 
the responsibility the local church 
has to those it has received into it. 
The details of such counting would 
have to be worked out further, of 
course. It might be possible, for 
instance, to count those children 
who have been christened until they 
have reached the age at which they 
are eligible to confirm the commit- 
ment taken for them by parents at 
an early age. We might, for ex- 
ample, count a child until he is 
fifteen. If then, however, he does 
not make a confirmation of his own 
regarding the church, he would no 
longer be counted as a member, but 
as a constituent, if he is active 
somewhere in the church. In all 
this, it would seem that we are more, 
actually, than our legal membership 
indicates. We are those members, 
plus those in transit toward per- 
sonal confirmation of the Univer- 
salist church. At the present, we 
have a right to count those in 
transit, it would seem. 

The Department is also at work 
surveying the last General Assem- 
bly, a study referred to it by the 
Central Planning Council. During 
the summer, the members will also 
be working on a revision of the By- 
Laws as voted at the Rochester 
Assembly. 

In all of these areas of its work, 
the Department of Survey and 
Evaluation welcomes suggestions 
from anyone, and hopes that those 
interested will contact its members 
who are: Ida M. Folsom of Maine, 
Chairman; Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of 
Connecticut, Atlee Zellers of New 
Hampshire, and Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott and the Rev. Earle T. Mc- 
Kinney of Massachusetts. 

—Earte T. McKinney 


A history professor ended one of 
his classes with the following state- 
ment: “Will Aaron Burr succeed in 
wresting the West from the U. S.? 
Will the American people sanction 
the Louisiana Purchase? Come to 
class Thursday and find out!” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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(continued from page 355) 


always occur. On that first Sunday 
afternoon after the fire, we felt that 
we should have the construction 
under way by July 1. We had hoped 
to have the walls contracted for and 
the brick mason working. 

That was before the war in 
Korea started. That was when 
materials could be bought merely 
by going to the stores. Now we find 
that we are delayed because cement 
is difficult to buy. And the farmers 
are so busy with tobacco that they 
cannot give any labor assistance 
just now. 

And yet, we are making progress. 
We have the brick cohetatien for 
and the blocks are being delivered to 
the lot. Final plans were adopted at 
a special meeting of the church 
Board and the Planning Commit- 
tee Sunday afternoon, July 23. 
Immediately they were sent to the 
Committee on Architecture of our 
church in Boston. Soon we are ex- 
pecting to have the committee’s 
report and then we will be ready to 
pour the base and let the contract 
for the walls. 

Therefore, we are making real 
progress. The money has come in in 
sizable quantities from friends. 
Others are waiting only to get their 
tobacco sold and then more money 
will come in. Already over six 
thousand two. hundred dollars in 
cash is on hand and that encourages 
us to go right ahead with the con- 
struction. Pledges that we feel will 
be paid, are already mounting to 
nearly two thousand dollars. We 
fear that prices are going right on 
up, so are getting as much material 
now as we can find. 

_ Our people have held out all the 
time for a church that would be a 
credit to this fine community and 
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they are willing to do their best to 
see that it is paid for. We feel sure 
that we can count on enough help 
from our friends and members to 
finish the work to which we have set 
our hands. , 

We are particularly grateful to 
the National Association of Univer- 
salist Women and to certain State 
Associations of our women who 
have been so generous in helping us 
in the time of our great need. 

When time to report for the next 
Bulletin comes, I want to be able to 
report that substantial work has 
already been done on our new 
church to which our people are 
looking with such high hopes. 

—LEonarD C, PRATER 


FRAMINGHAM CHURCH 
DEDICATED AND NEW 
MINISTER INSTALLED 

A Service of Dedication of a new 
church building and the installation 
of The Rev. Robert L’H Miller as 
minister were celebrated by_ the 
members and friends of the First 
Universalist Church of Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, Sunday even- 
ing September 17. 

The new church building, a com- 

act, modern, functional structure, 
is characterized by clean simplicity 
of lines and pleasing appointments. 
It is equipped with a modern parish 
hall and kitchen together with 
several light and _ well-ventilated 
classrooms as well as a dignified 
sanctuary. — 

Mr. Miller presided at the service 
and preached the Dedication Ser- 
mon which was a clear-cut declara- 
tion of the function of the liberal 
church in its community in present- 
ing a ministry of worship, pro- 

hetic leadership, and active re- 
belies fellowship. 

Dr. Emerson Huet Lalone, editor 
of The Christian Leader, read the 
Scripture and offered the Dedication 
Prayer. The Act of Installation 
was performed on behalf of the 
Congregation by Albion Morse, 
Moderator. 


The Rev. Robert L’H. Miller’ 


then led his people in the Act of 
Dedication of their new church and 
rededication of themselves to its 
service. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, minis- 
ter of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church, Syracuse, New York, gave 
the Charge to the Minister and to 
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The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION _ 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 

MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

ALICE C. LANE, President 

FRANK. A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- | 
ness, government, and the | 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


the People. Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent, brought the 
greetings of The Universalist Church 
of America. Greetings from the 
community were brought by the 
Rev. Edward W. Hale, president of 
the Framingham Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

After the recessional and the 
Benediction, an informal reception 
was held in Huntley Hall. A happy 
feature of this part of the program 
was the presence of Mrs. George 
Huntley. Dr. and Mrs. Huntley 
began their ministry in this church 
then in the old building, fifty-six 
years ago. Mrs. Huntley presentec 
to the church a silver soup ladle 
which had been given to her by the 
ladies of the Framingham over 
half a century ago. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 
| Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remestber 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


As You Settle Down 


INTO ACTIVITIES OF 
THE NEW CHURCH YEAR 


Remember 


The Wildest Assortment 
of Bibles and Parts 


At Every Price Level 
Best Value 


Can Be Had From 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


4] Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


A frog was caught in a deep rut in 
i road and, in spite of the help of his 
friends, could not get out. Finally 
ais friends left him there in despair, 
but the next day they saw him out 
of the rut and as chipper as ever. 
| “T thought you couldn’t get out,” 
said one of them. 

“I couldn’t,” replied the frog. 
“But a truck came along and I had 
fon? 
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Obituaries 


ETHELWYN BLAKE 

Miss Ethelwyn Blake, a lifelong 
Universalist, died in Milford, Mass- 
achusetts, August 14. 

Miss Blake was born July 24, 
1872, daughter of Nathaniel and 
Laura Blake and had lived all her 
life in Milford. She was for many 
years librarian of the Milford Town 
Library. She was president for two 
years of the Women’s Club of 
Milford and also a member of the 
Past Presidents’ Club of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

"Miss Blake was a loyal member 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Milford and was a beloved teacher 
an the Sunday school and also its 


treasurer. 


4n the early days of the YEH. 


she was greatly interested in 
activities of this group. 

Her death came after weeks of 
failing health. Funeral services were 
held at the home, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 16, with the Rev. Herbert G. 
Weeks officiating. 


€ 


REV. LUCY M. GILES 


The Rev.*Lucy M. Giles, 83, re- 
tired Universalist minister, died 
August 22 at her home in West- 
minster, Massachusetts. She had 
held pastorates in Gardner, West- 
field and Chester, Vermont. 

Mrs. Giles was born aboard a sail- 
ing vessel off Adelaide, Australia, 
and lived aboard ships captained by 
her father, engaged in the China 
trade, until she was nine years old, 
when she came to the United States. 
She studied for the ministry at 
Tufts College. 

She retired in 1916, but continued 
as supply pastor for a number of 
years. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Dictatorship is ever evil 
Degrading human dignity 
Destroying human rights 

Demanding blind allegiance 
Don’t let your religion 
Descend to dictatorshi 

BE FREE! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


ui 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England - 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass, 
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Notices 


CENTRAL’ FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Ratified the.action of the Michi- 
gan Fellowship Conimittee in grant- 
ing reciprocal fellowship to Dr. 
W. Lewis Troyer. 
EstHer A. RIcHARDsoN, 


Secretary 
March 1, 1950 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

OF INDIANA 

Notice of Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution and By-Laws 

At the Annual Session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana 
to be held on October 1, 1950, in the 
Oaklandon Universalist Church in 
Oaklandon, Indiana, prc posed 
amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws will be presented to 
the Convention for adoption. 

These proposed amendments deal 
with the creation of a new fund to be 
used for the Extension and Develop- 
ment of Universalism in Indiana; 
dates for the beginning and end of 
the fiscal year; auditing the Con- 
vention Funds; annual contributions 
of local churches; and the organiza- 
tion and duties of committees. 

—Lovanna Witson, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The one hundred seventh annual 
session of the Michigan Universalist 
Convention will be held in the 
East Liberty Universalist Church, 
Clark Lake, Michigan, September 
29, 30 and October 1, 1950. 

The following amendments to the 
By-laws will = proposed at the 
general business session: 

Duties or OFFICERS 

1. OF THE PRESIDENT—It 
is proposed to add to his present 
duties the following: 

The President, together with the 
Secretary or Treasurer, shall have 
the power to execute any and all 
papers necessary to cover the trans- 
fer of any real property owned by 
the Convention. 

2. OF THE SECRETARY—It 
is proposed to add to his present 
duties the following: 

The Secretary, together with the 
President, shall have the power to 
execute any and all papers neces- 
sary to cover the transfer of any 
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real property owned by the Con- 
vention. 

3. OF THE TREASURER—It 
is proposed to add to his present 
duties the following: 

The Treasurer, together with the 
President, shall have the power to 
execute any and all papers necessary 
to cover the transfer of any real 
property owned by the Convention. 

Rena M. Snyper, Secretary 


MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The bienniale meeting of the 
Universalist Convention of Minne- 
sota will be held on October 12, 
1950, at The First Universalist 
Church of Rochester, Minnesota. 
Cart H. Otson, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Committee of Fellowship of the 
New York State Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Monday, October 9, 1950, 
at 4 P.M. for the examination of 
Dr. Ralph N. Schmidt “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” . 


Donap W. Lawson, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of 
The Universalist Convention of 
North Carolina, Inc., will be held in 
Rocky Mount September 29 to 
October 1, 1950. Various reports 
will be given, officers elected and 
any other necessary business, new 
or pending, will be considered at this 
time. 

—Eart P. Matruews, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 119th session of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention 
will be held in the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Broad and 
Montgomery Streets, Philadelphia, 
October 20, 21 and 22, to elect 
officers, hear reports and transact 
business that may legally come 
before the body. 

! Harmon M. Genr, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE 
CONVENTION 
The 125th annual sessions of the 
New York State Convention 
Universalists will be held in 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church 
in Syracuse, New York, October 
Annual meetings will be held by 
the New York State Convention of 
Universalists, the Association of 
Universalist Laymen, the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, the 
Church School Association and the 
Ministers’ Association. 
The list of speakers includes Dr, 
Stuart A. Winning of Brooklyn; 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey of New 
York City, who will deliver the 
Occasional Sermon on Monday eve- 
ning; Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syra- 
cuse and Dr. Max A Ka j 
Canton who will deliver the ie 
ical addresses on Tuesday eveni 
and Dr. Emerson H. Lalone ai 
Boston, Massachusetts, who wil 
address the sessions on Wednesday 
morning. Dr. Winning will be the 
speaker at the Laymen’s meeting 
on Sunday evening. A historical 
exhibit is being arranged for the 
anniversary sessions. 
Frep C. Leinine, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 

The October meeting of the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union, 
will be held on Wednesday eveni 
October 18, at the Stoughton Uni- 
versalist Church at 6:30 P.M. . 

There will be a supper for which 
reservations must be made with the 


tion, taught by Elsie Bush; song 
teaching, taught by the Rev. Hop 
Hilton, and story telling by Bessie 
Doherty. The evening will clos 
with worship service led by the Rev 
Robert L’H. Miller, who is to be our 
chaplain for the year. 

Cuarotre Epiunp, Secretary 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The ninety-seventh Wisconsi 
Universalist Convention will b 
held in Munroe, Wisconsin, 01 
October 19 and 20, 1950. 
Loraine Farri 

Secretary 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
_ Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 
. Write for information 


i Dr. Max A. Kapp 
, Canton, N. Y. 


. | 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be 
held on Friday, October 20, 1950, 
at eleven o’clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
Mrs. Kenneth N. Wildes will speak 
on Life in the Mountains of Tennes- 
see. There will be an exhibition of 
handicrafts. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240 by Monday, October 16. 

Ruth A. Ziec.er, Secretary 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 

The 117th Annual session of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention will be held 
in the Chester, Vermont, Universal- 
ist Church on October 20 and 21, 
1950. 

The state and provincial Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women will 
meet at noon on October 20. 

Carrot, Fenwick, Jr., 
Secretary 


FALL MEETING OF THE 
A. U. W. BOARD 

A joint meeting of the National 
Board of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women, and the Council of 
State Presidents, will be held at Red 
Hook, New York, September 26 to 
29. 


Crackling 


Judge—‘“Is your wife dependent 
on you?” 

Defendant—“‘Yes, judge, she sure 
is. She would starve to death if I 
didn’t bring her washing to do.” 

—Lincoln Clarion 


A Missouri farmer was plowing 
with only one mule, but he kept 
shouting: 

“Giddap, Pete, giddap Barney, 
giddap Ralph, giddap Joe.” 

A passerby listened for a few 
moments and asked: 

“How many names does your 
mule have?” 

“Just one,” answered the farmer. 
“But he doesn’t know his own 
strength, so I put blinders on him 
and yell a lot of names and he thinks 
a lot of other mules are helping 
him.” —FPictorial Review 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15 Massachu- 
setts. 
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The Universalist Publishing House is located in Room 710,108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts, with a full line of books and church supplies. 
Come up and visit our “Browsing Nook” in Room 710 when in Boston. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Take subway car from Park Street station to Massachu- 
setts station which is directly under 108 Massachusetts Avenue. There is plenty of metered 
parking space in the area for your convenience if you drive your car. 


ADDRESSES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


The Christian Leader, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 5-5650 , 


Murray Press Division, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-1173. 


Universalist Publishing House. All orders and correspondence regarding books and church 
supplies should be addressed to the Universalist Publishing House, Room 710, 108 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. ’ 
Telephone: CO6-7026. \ ' a 


Headquarters. The Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 


setts. 
Telephone: LA 3-4485. 
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